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MILLS COLLEGE 


The Only Woman’s College on the Pacific Coast 


Entrance requirements equivalent to those of Stanford and University of 
California, and the same number of units for graduation. Work recognized 
at both Universities, course for course. Twenty-two departments. Labora- 
torles for sclence with modern equipments, excellent opportunities for home 
economics, library study, music and art. Modern gymnasium in care of 


Director from Boston School of Gymnastics. Special care for health of 
students and provisions for outdoor life. Christian influences; non-sectarian. 
Alumnae in every city on the Pacific Coast. 

Mills College has a remarkable geographical situation. It is in a com- 
manding position easily reached from all parts of the Pacific Coast. Within 
short distance of three cities and the great Universities of the West. 
Secluded among the beautiful hills of the suburbs of Oakland, near the 
eastern shores of the San Francisco Bay, this college has an ideal climate 
throughout the year. Its grounds comprise 150 acres under cultivation. Its 
faculty represents Radcliffe, Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, Amherst, 
Stanford University, State Universities of Illinols, Wisconsin and California. 

Mills College is neither sectional nor denominational; It belongs to the 
whole Pacific Coast. Its property is held by a Board of Trustees representing 
varied interests; its students last year came from seventeen states and 
countries. It is not necessary for a young woman of this Coast desiring a 
woman’s college to go to the distant Atlantic Coast. 


President, Luella Clay Carson, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 
For catalogue, address Secretary, Mills College P. O., Cal. 


To reach Mills College direct from San Francisco, leave San Francisco via 
Key Route boat. From boat take Oakland train for Twelfth and Broadway, 
there to car marked ‘Mills College.”’ 


Stands for the 


STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS 


also for 


Superiority in print and binding. 
Exceptional value for the low price. 
Careful annotation. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Lincoln: Selections (Tarbell) 30 
Thackeray: English Humorists 35 
Stevenson: Treasure Island 45 
Huxley: Selections 25 


ala ly & COMPANY 


717 Market Street, San Francisco 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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COUPLE REST WITH PLEASURE 


by including the 


NEW ORLEANS--NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE 


Between New Orleans and New York in the routing of your ticket 
East. Costs less than an all rail route and affords an 


interesting and delightful diversion on your trip. 


RATES 


First class rail to New Orleans and First Cabin steamer to 
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One way rail, one way steamer between New Orleans and 


Second class rail and second cabin New Orleans to New 


Rates include meals and berth while on steamer. 


Write or ask any agent for details. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


TICKET OFFICES 


Flood Building, Palace Hotel, 32 Powell Street, 
Market Street Ferry Depot, Third and Townsend Streets Depot, 
Broadway and Thirteenth Street, Oakland. 
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DIXON LEADS 


The new thought in teaching writing insists on a big pencil for 
the primary grades. This is DIXON’S “BEGINNERS’”’ 
PENCIL. Every Principal and Superintendent and every Drawing 


Teacher should write us for free sample of this pencil. A color 


chart showing the twenty colors in which our crayons are made will 


also be sent. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 


145 Second Street San Francisco 


California School of Arts and Crafts 


2119 ALLSTON WAY 
‘ALAMEDA’ DISTRICT BERKELEY - CAL. 


OF THE 


CALIFORNIA: FEDERATION This is the school to attend 
- CLVBS 


if a 
person wishes to study Drawing, free- 
hand and mechanical; Painting, water- 
color and oil; Designing, decorative 
and constructive; Illustrating, wash- 
drawing and pen and ink; or Metal; 
Jewelry; Leather; and Woodwork. 
Its courses are divided into Indus- 
trial, Normal and Fine Arts. 
Graduates of ‘this school hold 
responsible positions as Supervisors 
EIGHTH-ANNVAL and Teachers of Drawing, Designers, 


CONVENTION 
BERKELEY and Illustrators. 
CALIFORNIA 





Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
The Cover Design on this 
magazine as well as the FREDERICK H. MEYER 
above Cover Design, were 
made by pupils of this school. DIRECTOR 
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576-584 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





TO SAVE BREAKAGE BUY 


Rhenish Glass 


FOR YOUR LABORATORY 


Resists sudden changes of temperature of 250° C. 





A Borosilicate Glass of the Highest Quality. Thorough 
tests have shown it superior to any other Glass for nonsolubility 
with reagents and for general durability. 


WE ARE SOLE AGENTS 


Western Agents for 


Max KoH~t—High Grade Physical Apparatus 
Hans HEELE—Spectroscopes, Polariscopes, etc. 
KAVALIER—Bohemian Potash Glass 
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363-371 NEW HIGH STREET, LOS ANGELES 
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L'ENVOI! 


When Earth’s last picture is painted, and 
the tubes are twisted and dried, 

When the oldest colours have faded and 
the youngest critic has died, 

We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need it— 
lie down for an aeon or two, 

Till the Master of All Good Workmen shall 
set us to work anew! 


And those who were good shall be happy; 
they shall sit in a golden chair; 

They shall splash at a ten-league canvas 
with brushes of comet’s hair; 

They shall find real saints to draw from— 
Magdalene, Peter, and Paul; 

They shall work for an age at asitting and 
never be tired at all! 


And only the Master shall praise us, and 
only the Master shall blame; 

And no one shall work for money, and no 
one shall work for fame; 

But each for the joy of the working, and 
each, in his separate star, 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the 
God of Things as They are! 


-—Rudyard Kipling 
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Editorial Comment 


L. E. ARMSTRONG 


FAILURE OF THE PENSION BILL 


After careful consideration of the bill providing for teachers’ pen- 
sions, Governor Johnson finally refused his approval. While this action 
is naturally somewhat disappointing to the school people of California, 
we believe that the governor’s refusal to sign the bill was wise and right. 

In the first place, the bill that finally reached the governor was not 
the bill that the teaching body of California introduced. Assemblyman 
Williams was responsible for an amendment that, in all probability, was 
the main reason for the governor’s refusal to approve. This amendment 
struck out the clause providing that no one under sixty years of age 
should receive a pension. ‘The bill as amended made it possible to 
retire at forty-eight. This provision more than doubled the number of 
prospective beneficiaries in the State, with a consequent increase in the 
amount necessary to establish the system. This amendment was so clearly 
selfish—so plainly in the interest of the teachers instead of the service— 
that it deserved defeat. Our only surprise is that both houses of the 
legislature approved it. Once for all, we must get rid of the notion 
that a pension system is for the reward of patient teachers who have 
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served a given number of years. A pension system is justifiable and 
necessary solely to safeguard the welfare of the children of the State. 
Any pension plan that does not look primarily to the betterment of the 
service is rightly doomed to failure. 

In the second place, another amendment provided that the entire 
period of thirty years’ work should have been spent in the schools of 
California. The original bill called for twenty out of the thirty. While 
we are rightly proud of our schools and jealous of their welfare, we 
must avoid pedagogical inbreeding. Infusion of new blood is good 
for a profession as well as for a people. We should encourage the 
strongest and best of the young teachers of other states to come to Cali- 
fornia. It is to our gain that they serve their apprenticeship of three or 
four years before coming to us. ‘The amendment requiring the entire 
thirty years to be spent in California schools was narrow and provincial. 
It was not true to California. We of the big, generous West should be 
ashamed of it and repudiate it. 

We believe that in the long run the governor’s refusal to sign the 
pension bill will be best for all concerned. We are confident that Gov- 
ernor Johnson is in full sympathy with the educational forces of the 
State and believes in a pension system for the betterment of the service. 
We believe that he will sign the right bill when it is presented to him 
next time. In fact, he suggested that it would be better to wait for the 
framing of a satisfactory law than to attempt amending an unsatisfac- 
tory one. So let us go to work with renewed courage and energy to 
secure the passage of a pension bill free from selfish and provincial 
amendments. Let us regard the present defeat as a victory in disguise. 


THE MAN AND THE BOOK 

California has a system of public education that is the pride and 
boast of her people. Our elementary schools are laying a broad and 
sure foundation of citizenship for all the children of our commonwealth. 
Our high schools, recognized as the best in the nation, bring additional 
opportunities to our boys and girls. Our state university is the door 
through which thousands of our ablest youths and maidens pass to lives 
of greatest efficiency and usefulness. Singularly free from selfishness 
and provincialism, California has a system of education founded on 
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the needs of the state as a whole. Ours is a system that is known and 
honored throughout the land. 

To whom are we indebted for this system of public education? 
Who laid the foundation for our present admirable superstructure? 
Whose was the prophetic vision that glimpsed the ideal? Whose the 
constructive statesmanship that made this ideal a reality? It is well 
to ask these questions occasionally lest we forget our debt of appreciation 
and gratitude to those whose labors made possible the present conditions. 
We are prone to forget those who have gone before. Not wilfully nor 
unkindly do we withhold the mead, but rather because it is the fashion 
of youth to keep its eyes toward the future. But the rendering of 
honor to whom honor is due is a beautiful thing and worthy. The 
tribute of veneration paid lovingly as a privilege, not grudgingly as a 
duty, is a tribute that is even more blessed to give than to receive. We 
may not withhold it and reach our full stature. 


Many men and women have labored to bring our educational system 
to its present efficiency. The laurel will rightly be bound upon many 
brows. But common consent will accord to John Swett the post of 
greatest honor in California education. What Horace Mann was to 
Massachusetts and New York, John Swett has been to California. One 
saying uttered by Horace Mann was made the conscious motto of John 
Swett’s life: “‘Be ashamed to die before you have won some victory 
for humanity.” 

A brief review of John Swett’s activities will attest that he lived 
up to this ideal. To John Swett’s leadership we owe, among other 
educational benefits: county institutes; the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; the state school fund; an educational monthly journal; uniform text- 
books throughout the State. California may well congratulate herself 
that John Swett was called to the state superintendency during the 
formative years. He was big enough and wise enough to transform 
‘‘a political job” into an educational office of dignity and power. His 
educational vision has always been as wide as the State. 

And now in the sere and yellow leaf, esteemed and honored in 
California as no other educator, John Swett has rounded his labors with 
a book that will give pleasure and profit to every teacher in the State. 
His “Public Education in California’ is really auto-biographical, for 
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the history of California education is now and will forever be insep- 
arable from the history of John Swett’s life. Our debt to John Swett 
is far greater than to Froebel. Let our California teachers know 
our traditions and the ideals which have sprung from these traditions. 
Through John Swett’s book we are enabled to link the past with the 
present in California education; and from the vantage-ground of the 
history of our development our vision of the future with its needs and 
possibilities will be rendered clearer. Truly John Swett’s services to 
California have been great, and gladly do we acknowledge our indebted- 
ness. The teachers of California bring a fuil measure of loving appre- 
ciation to our great educational pioneer, statesman, and grand old man— 


John Swett. 


EDUCATION A STATE FUNCTION 


The resignation of Dr. Elmer E. Brown as United States Com- 
missioner of Education to accept the chancellorship of New York 
University, may seem strange. On its face it looks like a step down. 
In reality it is a great promotion. ‘This action of Dr. Brown’s is a 
marked illustration of the fact that in the United States education is 
a function of the state, rather than of the nation. Each state has 
direct charge of the education of its children, absolutely independent of 
national control. In this respect we differ fundamentally from most 
European countries. To regard the position of Commissioner of 
Education as similar to that of Minister of Education in France, for 
instance, is to fall into serious error. France has a centralized, national 
system of instruction under a Minister of Education clothed wtih real 
authority. In the United States there is no national control of 
educational matters. Each state is a law unto itself in education. 

Thus the United States Commissioner of Education has very little 
authority vested in him by statute. His position is a very honorable 
one, but its usefulness depends very largely upon the Commissioner’s 
personal power of inspirational persuasion. His followers are voluntary, 
for no one is obliged to accept his leadership. By statute he is little 
more than a compiler of statistics and a recorder of educational move- 
ments evolved by other men. If he be an educational leader, he is 
such not by statute but by Divine grace. 
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THE NEW COMMISSIONER 

President Taft has appointed Professor Philander P. Claxton as 
United States Commissioner of Education. This appointment will 
receive very general approval. The new commissioner was born in 
Tennessee forty-eight years ago. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and later from Johns Hopkins. He has had wide 
experience in educational work. For a number of years he served as 
teacher, principal and superintendent in the schools of Tennessee and 
North Carolina. He edited with marked ability the North Carolina 
Journal of Education for four years and the Ailantic Educational Journal 
for two years. For a number of years he served as professor of education 
in the State Normal College for women at Greenesboro, North Carolina. 

But the distinguishing work of his career has been done during the 
last eight years as professor of education in the University of Tennessee. 
During this time he has been foremost in a movement that has reorganized 
the entire school system of Tennessee. And the influence of this work, 
aided by Professor Claxton’s lectures and writings, has gone throughout 
the entire South. 

Thus his appointment is specially pleasing to that section of our 
country known as Dixie. It may be that in thus calling to the Commis- 
sionership a man whose greatest interest has been in the South, the 
President has chosen passing well. For the schools of the South need 
special nurturing to bring them to the general level of efficiency found 
in other sections of our country. 


LITERARY RICHES OF CALIFORNIA 

Commenting on the literary contents of the May number of the 
NEws, a man prominent in California education said, “‘Do you realize 
that, with the exception of Massachusetts, California has produced more 
real literature—literature that will live—than any other state in the 
Union?’”’ We pass this thought on for the consideration of our readers. 

Of one thing we are sure, however. The teachers of California, 
and our people generally, are not as well acquainted with the literature 
of our State as the worth of this literature deserves. In interest, orig- 
inality and abiding worth, we have an abundance of literary riches in 
California. We have several stars of the first magnitude and many 
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others of lesser light. We Californians should be as familiar with the 
names of Miller, Stoddard, Bret Harte, Muir, Sill, Markham, Sterling 
as with those of Lowell, Poe, Cooper, Bryant, Irving. Truly we have 
a princely inheritance to be had for the taking. Let us, for our own 
sakes, enter more fully into its enjoyment. 

To assist in the possession of our birthright, we intend, for a time 
at least, to include in each number of the NEws a selection or two 
from California authors—selections that have stood the test of time. In 
addition we desire to present regularly work from our younger writers 
who are striving upward. So, if you have a poem in your heart or a 
story in your brain, transfer it to paper and send it in. While the 
NEws is an educational journal, we believe that an educational repast 
needs its dessert. We are sure that all our readers—teachers from the 
kindergarten through the university, and trustees from Shasta to San 
Diego—will find pleasure and profit in these selections from California 
literature. And these selections may well prove a needed corrective 
for the heavier educational diet presented. 


DR. BURK’S CODE FOR COUNTY BOARDS 

At the last meeting of the State Board of Education, Dr. Frederic 
Burk submitted a double indictment of D. C. Heath & Co. and certain 
county boards of education. Dr. Burk charged the California repre- 
sentative of the publishing firm with questionable practices in endeavoring 
to mould educational opinion for commercial gain. This representative 
had ventured to point out in a public manner certain alleged mal- 
adjustments in our reading texts, and to make suggestions for remedying 
the defects. Briefly, the representative of D. C. Heath & Co. argued 
publicly that the best results in teaching primary reading can be secured 
only through the use of a phonetic method, and that the proved inade- 
quacy of the state primer as a preparation for the first reader necessitates 
a method reader to safely bridge the gap. This two-fold contention 
was endorsed by the county boards of Santa Clava, Kings, Madera, 
Sutter, Yuba, Monterey, Sacramento, Placer, Contra Costa, Los 
Angeles, San Bernardino and Ventura counties in a series of petitions 
asking the State Board to add the Gordon Method Readers to the 


present texts in reading. 
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In a written statement presented to the State Board, Dr. Burk 
took exception to the action of the county boards in petitioning the 
State Board. Instead of assuming that these petitions represent the 
deliberate, honest opinion of the men and women signing them, Dr. Burk 
censured the action of these county boards and presented the following 
code for their guidance: 

“It is ilegitimate for county boards to file with the State Board 
resolutions which state or imply serious ineffectiveness with the present 
series of reading texts when no such ineffectiveness exists. 

“It is illegitimate for county boards to file with this Board 
resolutions which by statement or implication convey the impression 
that the influences which have moved them to do so are large bodies 
of their primary teachers, when the real influences dictating these 
resolutions are the representatives of the Heath Company who have 
argued, cajoled, and falsely reported to them the results in the schools. 

“It is illegitimate for county boards to file with this Board 
resolutions under the implication that they have been drawn and 
framed independently by their own members without interference or 
urgent suggestion from publishing companies, when, as a matter of 
fact, these resolutions have been drawn or dictated or framed from 
models supplied by the publishing company, or at the urgent suggestion 
of the publishing company.” 

There are several distressing implications in this code of illegitimacy. 
The first section contains an assumption of infallibility that would deny 
the right of petition. Over against the written statement of some of the 
ablest men and women in California, Dr. Burk sets his judgment that 
there is no ineffectiveness in our present series of reading texts. On this 
point he says, in another portion of his communication, “It is my 
personal judgment that the present State Series, especially in the first 
and second grades, is giving exceptional service to the schools.” So 
confident is Dr. Burk in the accuracy of his opinion that he does not 
stop at denying the right of petition. He goes even further and abuses 
the petitioners by characterizing their action as “illegitimate.” 

The second section of Dr. Burk’s proposed code implies that the 
members of these county boards are either knaves or fools. There is 
no escaping this alternative, if “the real influence dictating these resolu- 
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tions are the representatives of the Heath Company who have argued, 
cajoled, and falsely reported to them the results in the schools.” Dr. 
Burk would have us believe that these county boards are composed 
of sorry excuses for men and women. 

The third alleged illegitimacy involves further grave discourtesy to 
the members of these county boards. Dr. Burk seems to have missed 
entirely the significant fact that only a genuine educational conviction 
could produce such a series of petitions. As to the particular wording 
in each case, or the source of the model if there was one, no one cares 
so long as the petitions represent real convictions. It would seem that 
formal signatures of reputable men and women should be evidence of 
their sincerity. The authorship of a petition is a secondary matter. 
When a person endorses an educational petition, a political platform, or 
a religious creed, it becomes his expression of opinion. 

It is possible that these county board petitioners are in error. But 
there is nothing illegitimate in presenting their petitions to the State 
Board. We believe it would be the part of courtesy and wisdom for 
Dr. Burk to point out the error in the position of these county boards. 
He should face the question as a legitimate educational one. If he 
has facts at his command controverting the contentions of the petitioners, 
a dignified presentation of these facts will carry greater weight than 
an unseemly questioning of motives. To convince these county board 
petitioners of the weakness of their position would seem preferable to 
abridging or denying the right of petition. In a free country people 
present petitions to those in authority as one of their fundamental rights. 


HANDWORK IN RURAL SCHOOLS 

School people and patrons everywhere are agreed that the hand 
must play a larger part in the work of our schools. But just what 
that part shall be is not fully determined. Many of our cities have 
worked out with considerable care courses in wood-working, sewing, 
cooking, etc., adapted to the needs of city children. Nearly all of 
these courses are under the direct control of trained supervisors. 

But when we turn to our rural schools, we find on the whole a 
lack of systematic handwork. Most county boards of education and 
teachers in these rural schools are disposed to wait for more light, 
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or until a more convenient season. In the meantime many rural children 
are being deprived of their right to learn how to use their hands in 
proper support of their heads. Every -natural child greatly enjoys 
making things. Rightly handled, this desire for constructive activity 
can be used for the great betterment of the regular school studies. 
The theoretic phases of this question have been thoroughly threshed out. 
There should be no further delay. A\ll the rural schools all over the 
State should make a beginning in handwork. The way to begin is to 
begin. 


WHAT ONE COUNTY IS DOING 

For the encouragement of all rural teachers, we would call attention 
to the handwork now being done in Mendocino county. Supt. L. W. 
Babcock has hit upon a commendable plan for the betterment of this 
work. He puts life into the handwork suggested in the course of study 
by having at each annual institute a very complete exhibit from the 
several districts of the county. Att the recent institute at Ukiah we 
noted weaving, hammered brass, burnt work, carving, art drawings, 
paper weaving, paper cutting, herbariums, woodwork, cardboard work, 
pillow cushions, handkerchiefs, aprons, dresses, doilies, puzzle maps of 
California made of redwood, lathework, illustrated compositions, etc. 
The exhibits were arranged by schools, and each piece of work was 
labeled with the name and grade of the maker. Thus each teacher 
in the county was enabled to see what was being done in all the other 
schools, grade by grade. ‘The value of this opportunity to the teachers 
is apparent. The brighest and best ideas presented will be used next 
year by all. Greater variety will result, and there will be improvement 
in the work itself. Through this annual exhibit at the institute the 
teachers of Mendocino county are building up a fine course in hand- 
work for the schools of the county. And there is every indication 
that they are enjoying the new work greatly. 


AN OBSERVATION 
How happy are the Pessimists! 
A bliss without alloy 
Is theirs when they have proved to us 
There’s no such thing as joy! 
15 
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A VISION IN PRAYER 


By Nora TUOMEY 





It seemed I saw two hostile legions meet, 
Each blinded in its hateful cloud of dust, 
And as they paused for their last tranquil breath, 
Ere falling to the slaughter of ripe men— 
The splendid harvest of two nations there— 
The mists of heaven parted and a host 

Of ghostly warriors of the ages looked 

With stern, pale brows upon the scene below; 
Whereat the pitted armies, fixed in awe, 
Upgazed; then heard in mighty chorus rise 
The chant of voices stilled on earth in blood: 


“We fell, O sons, as you are met to fall; 

We were, as you, our countries’ fruitage fair. 

Behind we left, as you, the old, the maimed, 

The coward, underling, the Cain-seared wretch; 
Behind, our women and our tender babes. 

And whether vict’ry or defeat were ours, 

Our country lost in goodly men cut down, 

And lost again through lower breeds to rule. 

Nor spoils of cities, captive kings and chiefs 

Could make our kingdom strong in manhood’s strength. 
The world’s great empires, Greece and Rome, 

Fell but upon their desolated homes, 

As yours, O sons, will fall if you destroy 

Each other in the savage rage of war. 

Make peace! The olden God of Battles passed 

His rod to Him of Nazareth, the Christ of Peace!”’ 


Then I beheld the heavens close again, 

Beheld the earth-clouds vanish, and the foes 
Clasp hands in love, and turn back to their homes, 
The wisdom of immortals in their souls, 

Their countries’ substance in their living frames. 
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MILITARY TRAINING IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
HERBERT O. WILLIAMS 
Principal Sacramento High School 


T the last session of the California State Legislature, two bills 

dealing with military training in high schools, became laws. 

These are known as Senate Bills 1253 and 505. The latter 

is in the nature of an amendment to the present school law and makes 

military training in the high schools of California permissive; the other 

bill states the manner in which cadet companies may be formed in the 

high schools, and appropriates a small sum ($5000) to be used by 

the Adjutant General in providing instruction by members of the 
National Guard of California for such companies. 

I desire to say a few words in defense of military training in the 
high school, and in commendation of the opportunity now offered by 
the State to the schools. For some years, both as a high school teacher 
and principal, I have felt, in common with scores of others, that however 
much we may laud athletics as a valuable means of physical development 
for our high school boys, yet the sad truth remains that we are spending 
a great amount of time, energy and money in giving these advantages to 
a small minority of the boys, and chiefly to those who need such 
development least. Some of our high schools are equipped with 
gymnasia for systematic physical culture, but as yet they are few in 
number, while the conditions referred to above, obtain in the great 
majority of the high schools. 

Last winter I planned the organization of a cadet company for 
the Sacramento High School and elicited the support of a_public- 
spirited citizen in financing the affair. Together we called on Adjutant 
General Forbes to see what arrangements could be made for securing 
arms and other accouterment from the State. We found him an 
enthusiastic abettor of our plans, and more even than that. He 
naturally concluded that what was good for the boys of the Sacramento 
High School would also be good for the boys of other high schools 
of the State. Senator Beban of the Senate Committee on Military 
affairs was interested, and the bill referred to was introduced, passed 
by both houses and signed by Governor Johnson. 

The California Council of Education asked the Governor to veto 
the bill, but I am glad that he did not agree with them. Judging from 
the numerous requests that have come to the Adjutant General for 
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assistance in organizing cadet companies under the provisions of this bill, 
there are many school men in the State who do not agree with them. 
Yet, they are thoughtful men and women, and are no doubt representative 
of the attitude of many teachers in our public schools. 

What shall we say in answer to them? How shall we defend 
military training as a part of our high school curriculum? I have 
not seen a formal statement of their objections, but I believe I can 
adduce such claims in favor of this kind of training as shall answer 
any arguments its opponents may support. My defense will fall into 
two parts: 

(1) IN PACE BELLO PARATUS 

Let me say first of all, that I have no patience with the jingoistic 
articles appearing constantly in some of our newspapers about a 
prospective war with Japan. ‘There is no immediate danger of war 
with Japan or with any other world power, and these articles are, in 
all probability, written or subsidized by two classes of persons: first, 
those who hope to reap military glory by becoming leaders in war; 
second, by large moneyed interests who hope to enrich themselves by 
furnishing our government ships and other supplies. 

But I am not, per contra, a millenarian. Our ploughshares and 
our pruning hooks will continue to be made of virgin metal for some 
years to come. We may cry “Peace! Peace!” but there is no peace. 
Not yet. The temple of Janus of the nations still stands unclosed, 

The war with Spain came upon us suddenly, and, in all likelihood, 
sometime during the lives of the youth who are now in our schools, our 
nation will again be involved in war. It is not a future to be desired; 
it is rather to be deprecated, and averted if possible. But it is a 
possibility that must be confronted frankly and for which we must 
prepare. 

Now we all know that in the case of war, we shall be obliged to 
rely largely, almost entirely, upon our volunteer soldiery. Shall we 
repeat the mistake of the North in the Civil War? It is a well-known 
fact that thousands of the young men of the North went into that war 
with insufficient training. ‘That is one reason why the Northern cause 
looked so hopeless at first. That is one reason why the war was as long 
as it was. Thousands and thousands of lives might have been spared 
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if the young men had had the rudiments of military training imparted 
to them as.a part of their schooling. 

We have not yet forgotten the lamentable experiences of our 
volunteer army in the War with Spain. Thousands of lives that were 
lost through disease might have been spared, if more of the youth had had 
some instruction in camp life and its dangers. 

Early in the '60’s the United States Government adopted the 
policy of detailing army officers to the State Universities and to 
other colleges that so requested, to conduct regular military drill as a 
part of the curriculum. This drill was a part of my university course, 
as it was of scores of my fellow teachers. Did this military drill, 
fellow teachers, make you ferocious, bloodthirsty, truculent, belligerent, 
and all the other things that the opponents of military training picture 
as coming upon our boys? Do you feel a thrill go up your spinal 
column, and does your marrow titillate when you read in the yellow 
journals that we are to have war with Japan? Are you not rather 
convinced of the truth of General Sherman’s dictum about war, and 
do you not rather desire to avoid any first-hand experiences? 

If military drill is good in our colleges, why not in our high schools, 
where we can give the advantages of it to thousands who will never 
see the university campus? 


(2) MENS SANA IN CORPORE SANO 


My great reason for commending military training in the high 
schools is the one indicated in the first part of this article: the 
opportunity that is now offered to give to all the boys of our high 
schools good, systematic physical culture, in connection with a fair 
amount of pleasure, in a manner calculated to stimulate mental and 
moral growth, and at a minimum of expense. 

That it is good systematic physical exercise will not be denied. 
The exercises used are those which have been found valuable, by 
many years of trial, in securing an erect carriage, an elastic step, a 
well-developed body. No fancy stunts are encouraged. § Uniform 
muscular development is the aim. In this respect military training is 
superior to athletic sports, and to many kinds of gymnasium work. 

The pleasure comes from target practice( did you ever know a boy, 
a real boy, who did not want to learn to shoot straight?) and from 
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the outings where the boy will learn camp practices. Nowhere in the 
United States is there a place more inviting for this kind of experience 
than California, with its mountain canyons and ocean beaches, some of 
which are accessible to every high school. What more healthful 
physical exercise can be imagined? 

The mental stimulus is both direct and indirect. Direct, because 
the accurate and prompt performance of all military maneuvers takes 
alert thought and close attention. Indirect, because no thoughtful 
principal is going to overlook the stimulus afforded by his cadet 
companies to encourage high standing in the regular studies. 

The habit of prompt and unquestioning obedience, is the great 
moral contribution of military training. It is perhaps the greatest need 
of the American youth of today. Disrespect of authority is one of the 
first things noted by foreigners on visiting this country. Not many years 
ago a German mother on a German train was having difficulty with a 
restive youngster. An American lady of my acquaintance was in the 
same compartment, and was surprised to hear the mother say, ‘Hans, 
do as I say! The lady will think you are an American boy!” 

Mr. George Westinghouse, the well-known manufacturer of 
Pittsburg, in a recent address, commended military training as a means 
of preparation for industrial life, and claimed that Germany’s leadership 
in industrial matters is due to the enforced military training that her 
youth are required to undergo. 

Co-operation, Mr. Westinghouse says, is the greatest aid to successful 
business management, and ‘‘co-operation is but a milder, and hence a 
less forceful term for unquestioning obedience to one’s superiors.” We 
are so enamored of the word liberty in America; we have had equality 
before the law preached at us so long and so vociferously from pulpit, 
platform and stump, that we are disposed to disobey the very powers 
that we have placed over ourselves for our own protection. 

The schools are supposed to train for leadership. If a boy has 
the qualities of a leader, nothing will so develop them as the opportunity 
for advancement from post to post, up from corporal to captain, or 
mayhap major or colonel, in his school battalion or regiment. 

Cleanliness and neatness in dress and in equipment is another 
valuable lesson that needs but to be mentioned. 
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These are no new arguments. They are such as the late President 
Harrison urged some eighteen years ago, and such as those included by 
President Taft in the letter he recently sent to President James of the 
University of Illinois after a visit to that institution and an inspection 
of the student battalion. 

I remarked above that these advantages might be secured at a 
minimum of expense. Discarded rifles may be purchased from the 
Government for about two dollars apiece. A neat khaki uniform can 
be obtained for much less than “‘school clothes” cost. If a high school 
has ready at least forty boys over fourteen years of age, the Adjutant 
General will furnish an instructor and target rifles. The only regret 
is that the sum of $5,000 is small, and if the opportunity is seized as 
generally as seems to be indicated, probably some schools will be 
disappointed. In this event, it is unlikely that the next legislature would 
refuse to make a larger appropriation in order to make these advantages 
common throughout the State. 


CHINA’S PROSPECT IN THE FUTURE 
Dr. Nc Poon CHEW 


HE twentieth century is one of fearful and wonderful develop- 
ment. It is not safe to prophesy what is to happen, or to 
what events will lead. What has already taken place before 

our eyes has more than once upset the predictions of the wise. We 
can, however, observe the signs of the times. We need no prophetic 
eye to discern the signs of the times in the Orient, where things seem- 
ingly impossible become possible. In China there are now 45,000,- 
000 people not dead, but very much alive, who are thoroughly and 
vigorously aroused from their slumber of centuries. We are hope- 
lessly blind if we see not the general awakening in China; we are 
hopelessly deaf if we hear not the clear, shrill notes of the bugle of 
progress calling the people of China to march to their ultimate salva- 
tion. Do we need the eye of the prophets in order to see the changed 
conditions of things in China? Do we need demonstrations in order 
to see that the China of to-day is not the China of yesterday? Must 
we cling to our preconceived notions as to China being immovable? 
If you would note the power of the miraculous, turn your eyes to 
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China—for what is happening there is nothing less than miraculous. 
The nations of Europe have changed their attitude toward the land of 
the dragon flag. The open door has supplanted the sphere of influ- 
ence. China for the Chinese is now recognized as better than China 
for the exploitation of the European nations. 

The dawn of China’s awakening is coming. Its rays have ap- 
peared, and the sun of China’s future will soon break through the 
clouds of misunderstanding and dispel all the mists of conservatism 
from the celestial sky. Then a new ruin, but from the foundation of 
forty-five centuries of civilization that dazzled the eyes of the ancients. 
But I am not too sanguine. I am not expecting that the peoples of 
Christendom will live up to the teachings of the Christ whom they 
follow. I do expect wonderful things to happen in my country 
when China will ultimately be a mighty nation. There is nothing the 
matter with her except that she is out of equilibrium with the environ- 
ment of the twentieth century. Our old system of education is being 
discarded and a new system inaugurated. This is the most hopeful 
of all the signs. It means the death of conservatism; it means that 
China will go forward. 

Another sign is the potential awakening of the Chinese people. 
We, as a race, believed in peace, not war; we regarded brains 
above muscle, right above might. We believed in right so thoroughly 
that we had never provided ourselves against foreigners. But we have 
done this now. We have learned a lesson from the Western nations. 
It has crystalized into the fact that might is right and nations are 
measured by the size of the big stick. Give us ten years and we 
shall be in a position to defend ourselves. In all history we never had 
a standing army. We might have had a running or a sitting army, 
but we will have a standing army of 1,000,000 soldiers. We have 
imported men who are the followers of the humble Christ, the Prince 
of Peace, to show us how to kill and be killed. 

There has always been the closest relation between China and the 
United States. The foundation was laid years ago; one nation stood 
by China through thick and thin; one nation treated China with 
justice, stood between China and dismemberment. ‘That nation has 
won the friendship and gratitude of 245,000,000 of people—the 
nation represented by the Star Spangled Banner. 
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PRACTICAL HYGIENE IN ONE CALIFORNIA 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Mrs. AuGusta C. BAINBRIDGE 
Mother and Teacher 


NY honest man or woman who doubts the possibility or prac- 
ticability of teaching physiology and hygiene, even to the 
subject of personal or sex hygiene, in the public schools of 

our state, should visit the Polytechnic High School of Los Angeles. 

‘This school was favored for many years in having a level-headed 
school man as principal, Mr. J. H. Francis. His object in conducting 
the school was not merely to keep the grades intact, the classification 
complete, and so grind out graduates squared and trimmed for col- 
lege; but he realized that human beings were in his care. He studied 
how best to prepare them for life. When Mr. Francis was called to 
take the superintendency of the Los Angeles city schools, his position 
in the high school was filled by Mr. W. A. Dunn, a fellow teacher of 
several years’ service, whose ability to continue the sane policy of his 
predecessor has been fully proven by the increased attendance and 
interest. 

Having been invited to visit the classes in physiology and hygiene 
at the Polytechnic, we chose the first hour in the senior class-room, 
where, under the guidance of Miss Ross, vice-principal, and Dr. 
Laura B. Bennett, special teacher and lecturer on hygiene, the girls of 
the twelfth year selected the subjects they would like to consider during 
the closing semester of their high school life. 

In her introductory remarks, Miss Ross informed the girls that 
they were at liberty to choose twelve topics for the twelve periods that 
had been set apart for the subject. She also gave a short review of 
the advance made during the nearly completed four years these girls 
had been attending the school. First, there has been a noticeable 
decrease in mouth, throat and nose diseases since the bubbling fountain 
has been substituted for the public drinking cup. Second, skin and 
scalp diseases have almost entirely disappeared since the towels have 
gone to the rag man, and the combs have been consigned to the ash 
barrel. These girls had received instruction in this branch during the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh years and one-half of the twelfth year. While 
the attendance was optional, it was noticed each term that the classes 
were filled to the limit. 
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After stating her entire approval of the plan, Dr. Bennett, in her 
quiet, convincing way, said pleasantly, “Yes, girls, I see the question 
in your faces. We shall have two talks on sex hygiene; then you may 
ask all the questions on that topic you want to.”” The nods and smiles 
of satisfaction in response, showed the deep respect with which Dr. 
Bennett was regarded by the class, and the perfect sympathy existing 
between them. The attitude of the girls was optimistic and gave 
the impression that a noble womanhood was the goal they were trying 
to reach. 


‘To see those sixty bright young women, so well informed, so wide- 
awake to their needs, so anxious to gain further knowledge on this 
important subject, so earnest in their requests, so free and frank in the 
expression of their desires, so clear in their reasons for their questions, 
was a_ treat never to be forgotten. 


Hands went up faster than their owners could be called upon. It 
was something like this: 

“Well, Mary?” 

“T’ve forgotten what you said about headaches, Dr. Bennett.” 

“Very well; write that down, Susie, for number three. We all 
want to learn how to live without headaches.” 

“What is it, Anna?” 

“IT would like to hear something about the stomach and food.” 

““How to have and keep a healthy stomach,” said Dr. Bennett; 
“‘put that down, Susie.” 

“The care of the hair is one I should like to hear,” answered 
Minnie. 

“Very well,”’ said Dr. Bennett, ‘“‘a fine head of real hair, glossy 
and abundant, belongs to every woman.” 


And those girls looked smilingly at once to Miss Ross, whose 
pretty brown hair, rolled away from her face and coiled at the back, 
gave no lodging place for “‘rats."” Smiles and nods passed up and down 
and across the aisles. For the tidy, becoming way these girls, them- 
selves, dress their hair, showed conclusively that they had profited by 
former lessons. Rats, puffs and frowses were noticeable by their 
absence. 


“What is it, Josie?” 
24 
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*““What shall we do for black-heads, pimples and such things on 
our faces?’ asked Josie. 

“Put those two together,”’ said Dr. Bennett to Susie, the scribe: 
“The care of the hair and the skin, for you will remember we found 
out that if we live as we should—eat, bathe, breathe, exercise and so 
forth, in harmony with the laws of nature, we shall have fine skins. 
For the complexion is only the skin of the face. Now, Kate.” 

“The brain, please; for I want to study a whole lot, and I must 
have a strong brain to go through the University.”’ 

‘““Yes, the brain and the nervous system, Susie,”’ said Dr. Bennett, 
smiling at the earnest face turned so trustingly to her. 

And so the talk went on, as a mother with a large family of 
daughters, until the twelve topics were named and recorded by Susie, 
The spirit of the class was suggestive of the morning glory song, ‘Keep 
On Climbing.” They all entered into the discussion sincerely and 
heartily. After dismissal they hovered around Dr. Bennett like bees 
around a honey jar; and her replies to their questions were fitting and 
encouraging. 

An hour with the girls of B 11 in their regular physiology class, 
under Miss Mary C. Meredith, showed how well they were prepared 
for the more advanced work under Dr. Bennett. For she used not 
only the text book and the microscope, but every other available means 
in order to make the lessons clear and impressive, while she herself is 
strongly and sweetly feminine. We spent another hour with the boys 
of B 10, under Mr. Alphonso W. Tower, who by the same means, 
prepares them to hear Dr. Lindsay, who carries them along the same 
line of thought that Dr. Bennett takes the girls. It was plain that 
boys as well as girls are interested in making the very best of themselves. 

While the moral point of view was not given directly to the pupils 
in words, it is so clearly lived by the teachers in their very presence, 
lesson after lesson, and day after day, that they do not fail to catch 
the spirit of it. It always will be true as it ever has been: ‘‘You teach 
more by what you are than by what you say.”’ And the subject of 
personal hygiene is no exception. Coming naturally in its place in 
the study of the organs and functions of the human body, it excites 
no morbid or even undue attention. Having dealt with the organs of 
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‘ : ti the nervous system, digestion, respiration, circulation, and elimination, it 
T zh ; was not a long step from the kidneys and bladder to the organs of sex. 
{ fy And as each organ and its function was given its place in the life of 
a} oy the individual—obedience to the laws of nature bringing health, and 
3 ; ! disobedience bringing disease and death, it required no strain of thought 
i ay" or word to impress the young people with the idea of the more vital 
4, ae place occupied by the organs that made them men and women. ‘The 
TE 4 very honor of their manhood and womanhood was touched, and it 
4 ot seemed incumbent upon them to preserve these organs for their own 
i a good, as truly as for the well being of those who should one day call 
aia : : them by the endearing names of father and mother. 
tty if The sexes having been separated in studying every topic of the 
‘: subject, there was no diffidence from the start, and by the time the 
¥ | sex question was reached, a real spirit of friendliness was fully 


i 1, established that insured success. 


Since the Creator, in His infinite wisdom, chose the pathway of 
sex as the means by which the very best things of life present, as well 
as the life to come, should be brought to mortals; we, who know this, 
should look upon the study of the subject from a higher plane than 
1 re simply a way to escape disease, or even to live a pure life. And, as 
| these ideals are perfected in our own lives, we unconsciously impart them 
}. - to our pupils. While, as parents, we give them definitely to our 
e children. 

But to the children of those fathers and mothers to whom this 
+l # higher conception has not been revealed, such teaching as this given 
ee by these noble men and women in the Polytechnic, is the very best that 
i; @ now is. We need not, however, halt here, as if we had reached the 
oe |:| goal. We should advance carefully and steadily along the highway 
tt ay of truth, until every boy and girl in our public schools has learned of 
1). og. Man, the Masterpiece and Woman, the Help-meet for him, both made 
4 ; in the image of Him who created them. 





REVISED 
"Tis better to have lived and loved 
Than never to have lived at all. 
ihe i —Judge. 
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RECENT CHANGES IN SCHOOL LAWS 
EpwWARD HyAaTT 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


ADICAL changes in the school laws of California have been 
R made by bills signed at the last possible moment by Governor 
Johnson. These bills, together with a few signed earlier, 
change the tenure of office of school trustees, revolutionize the method 
of apportioning school funds, relax the stringent laws governing vaccina- 
tion, permit military training in the high schools and in several other 
ways shake up and rearrange school conditions. The following resume 
shows the chief effects of the changes in the school laws made by the 
late legislature: 

Senate Bill 982 changes the time of taking office for school trustees 
from July Ist to May Ist. This law is already in effect, so that all 
boards of elementary school trustees who were elected in April and all 
district (but not other) high school boards, are now in office and fully 
capable of transacting any business. By some oversight, the old law 
requiring new boards of trustees to organize and elect a clerk on the 
first Saturday in July was not changed; so it will be necessary, wher- 
ever the old clerk was not re-elected as trustee, for the county superin- 
tendent to appoint one of the board as clerk until the formal organization 
in July. 

Another new law (Assembly Bill 1086) empowers trustees to 
elect teachers for the next ensuing year on and after June Ist. In 
case the trustees fail to elect a new teacher (or fail to notify an old 
teacher) between June Ist and June 10th, the old teacher's contract 
automatically goes into effect for the next year. ‘This law does not 
take effect until July Ist, so this year trustees may agree with teachers 
to continue in school and ratify their election on the first Saturday in 
July. 

Institutes for trustees as well as for teachers are now in order. 
Assembly Bill No. 108 provides that county superintendents of schools 
may call a trustees’ institute, and that the expense may be borne by 
the unapportioned county school fund. The idea is to unify school 
methods, and spread the inspiration of new ideas to all the districts of 


a county. 
Ancther novelty in institutes is provided in Senate Bills Nos. 298- 
300, which permit county superintendents to abandon the present annual 
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teachers’ institute, provided they call, in lieu of it, local teachers’ 
institutes from time to time in various parts of the county. These local 
institutes need not interrupt school for more than a day, and they have 
the additional advantage of getting close to the parents, especially in 
evening sessions. 

The “Benedict Bills” (Assembly Bills Nos. 367 and 368) 
completely change the method of apportioning state school funds. They 
abolish the school census, and base the apportionment of funds by the 
number of teachers and on the average daily attendance, instead of 
on the number of census children. This will put a big premium on 
regular attendance and on the enforcement of the compulsory education 
law. This law, itself, was also changed by Assembly Bill No. 240, 
which raises the age of compulsory school attendance from 14 to 15 
years. 

Vaccination of school children is made optional with parents by 
Senate Bill No. 655. The old law made it obligatory, and required 
the state board of health to enforce it. The job proved too big. The 
new law requires the local boards of health henceforth to close the 
schools, during epidemics, to children who have not been vaccinated. 

Military training is permitted to be given in high schools of forty 
or more pupils, of fourteen years of age, by Senate Bill No. 1253. 
A regular military organization is provided for, with student officers, 
uniforms, and target practice with real rifles on the National Guard 
ranges. 

Small boys will grieve to hear of Assembly Bill No. 1080, which 
provides that school shall continue in session on all holidays except 
New Year's, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, and 
Christmas, except where the board of trustees declare a special holiday, 
which the bill empowers them to do. 

Teachers will welcome Assembly Bill No. 1034, which compels 
financially embarrassed districts to pay 6 per cent interest on school 
warrants from the proper date of collection until they are actually paid. 

Students remote from county high schools will be benefited by 
Assembly Bill No. 946, which permits county boards of education to 
pay for transporting children to such high schools. 

Several school bills that had aroused widespread public interest 
failed to receive the approval of the governor, and consequently do 
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not become law. Among these are the teachers’ pension bill, the bill 
providing for industrial education in the public schools, and the bills 
providing for grammar high schools and college high schools. Lack of 
funds is the reason announced for the “‘pocket veto’ of all these bills. 


Don’t FEEL BLUE 
Oh, I like to hear a feller who will whistle at his work; 
I like to hear a worker who will hum a little tune. 
Ef a feller’s got some music, why, he ain’t so apt to shirk; 
He kin change a bleak December into mild and merry June. 


What's the use o’ feeling blue? 
There is sunshine here fur you. 
Life is mostly what you make it: make it meller-like an’ true. 
Care will often run away 
Ef he finds you're feelin’ gay. 
Open up your music, brother, an’, by thunder, let it play! 


There’s enough uv gloom an’ sorrer uv the kind that hez to be. 
Lots uv it’s imaginary; you kin whistle it away. 

When you see ol’ trouble skulkin’ in the lots behind a tree 
Let him see you’re merry-hearted; put your record on an’ play. 


What’s the use o’ feelin’ blue? 
Natur’s happylike an’ true. 
Help the world to be more cheerful an’ ‘twill do the same fur you. 
Blue is all right in the sky, 
All right in a maiden’s eye. 
But don’t git it in your system; it will kill you by-an’-by. 
—Joe Cone. 


PLAINTIFF'S SUSPICION 
Magistrate—Then when your wife seized the weapon you ran from 
the house? 
Plaintiff—Yes, sir. 
Magistrate—But she might not have used it. 
Plaintiff—True, your worship. Maybe she picked up the flatiron 
just to smooth things over. 
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QA Memorial Appreciation 





has departed from this life. Major Oscar E. 

Graves—soldier, citizen, teacher—has set aside his 
emblems of earthly office and has entered upon that greater 
life where the ¥’anc-rful Teacher of the universe rules. 

Born nearl; scveniy years ago among the hills of Vermont, 
O. E. Graves was but a mere lad when the call of Lincoln 
rang in his ears. Buckling on his war equipment, he went to 
the front and saw active and strenuous service for long months. 
No carpet knight was he, but along the streams of Virginia 
he met the gallant foe. After the war fortune led him into 
the work of teaching, and he soon came West, and cast his lot 
with northern California. Yuba City was for a time the 
scene of his labors, but about thirty years ago he was elected 
to take charge of the Red Bluff schools, where for many years 
he remained, to be called finally as county superintendent. Here 
his administrative ability was shown, and he made a rare leader. 
He readily won the confidence of the children. Every teacher 
felt that he was one to whom application for advice might be 
readily made, and his words were heeded. Unfortunately, the 
friends of school work do not always control the elections; so 
he went down and out, much to the loss of the cause in Tehama 
county. Next he was placed at the head of the new high 
school at Red Bluff, and soon placed it upon a firm basis. His 
unswerving sense of justice led him to give offense to some 
who were in power, so he resigned and took charge of the new 
Corning high school, where he worked with marked success for 
several years. Later he went to Orland in a similar capacity. 
This position he resigned but recently, and slowly but surely 
his life ebbed away. 

Thousands of men and women recall with pleasure that he 
was their instructor. A type of teacher who is rapidly passing, 
he did a noble work, and long will he be remembered. He 
was the first treasurer of the Teachers’ Association of Northern 
California, and later was president. He ever took an active 
part in civic affairs, and was a leader wherever he lived. The 
writer served many years upon the board of education with 
O. E. Graves and there learned to know him as one deeply 
in earnest, unswerving in duty, a friend always of the schools. 
J. D. SWEENEY. 


\ PRINCE among men and a Nestor among teachers 
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GOOD MIXERS 


Howarp B. Driccs 
Utah Normal School 


E. were recommending a teacher to a certain county superin- 
W tendent recently, and the first question he asked was: “Is she a 
good mixer?” 

**Mixer >?” 

**Y es—will she mix with the people, or will she simply rotate in her 
classroom, and when school hours are over, hide away with her nose in a 
book >” 

We had to admit that she wasn’t a very good “mixer.” 

“Well, then, we don’t want her,”’ was the reply. ‘We are looking 
for teachers who will get out among the people; take a live part in the 
community; we need intellectual leaders for our parents as well as chil- 
dren, not mere hermits or lesson-givers.”” 

The explanation put the teacher’s work in something of a new light. 
It had always been a kind of unchallenged idea with us that the only 
really necessary qualities in a teacher were scholarship and pedagogical 
skill. But we wonder now. 

“Good mixer>’’ Is that one of the first essentials after all>? 

Come to think about it, are not the teachers who get out among the 
people generally the most successful? Some of them even seem to succeed 
very well indeed, even though their scholarship is not the highest; while 
others with all sorts of titles to their names often utterly fail as teachers. 

Is this because the one is not a “good mixer’’ while the other is? 

Not for the world would we underrate the need for earnest study and 
ripe knowledge in a teacher. But to be a student and scholar is not to be 
a mere bookworm. ‘The best students use books—many of them—but 
they don’t stop there; they study life in all as well. The only way to 
study life is to mix with it, to enjoy it, to appreciate it. 

To be a successful teacher needs more than mere scholarship; it needs 
leadership. No one can lead people, young or old, who does not know 
how to be one with them, who hasn’t social tact, poise, address, who is not 
a ““good mixer.” 

“Tt is a great thing,’’ Superintendent Nelson once said, talking to 
teachers, ‘to feel comfortable in the presence of others and to be able to 
make them feel comfortable, too.” 
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Teachers, of all people, ought to possess in the highest degree the true 
social instinct. If they have not such a social instinct, they should culti- 
vate it. There is nothing that will win them success more quickly and 
surely than this quality. 

There is no place for “‘offishness,” “‘uppishness” or ‘‘snubbishness”’ 
in the teacher. Better go more than half way in getting acquainted with 
the people among whom you live than lose the force that comes from their 
co-operative sympathy by standing apart and aloof. 

The school patrons want your friendship. They are backward usu- 
ally about seeking it, for they look upon the teacher as one of superior 
training. But they appreciate attention and help when it comes from a 
kindly spirit. 

Teachers ought also to take an active interest in the doings of the com- 
munity. “To every movement for better things—for waterworks, electric 
lights, a public library or park, or fair, the teacher should lend help and 
enthusiasm. Such help will be appreciated by the people. Without 
neglect of his school work the teacher can do much in many ways through 
himself and his pupils to aid good movements. 

The school, it should be remembered, has an outside as well as an 
inside. We are trying to train boys and girls for citizenship. How can 
any teacher expect to make active citizens out of the pupils when he is not 
an active citizen himself ? 

The monastic age has gone by. Our schools should not be cloisters. 
The school itself should reach out. Our ideals are rapidly changing; the 
school of the future is to be an educational workshop, the hub of the 
intellectual life of every community. Leadership as well as teachership 
is to be demanded of those who shall preside over the schools of the com- 
ing years. ‘Teachers must prepare themselves to meet this demand. A 


strong indication of what is coming is in the call of the county superin- 
tendent for “good mixers.” 


SUMMING Up 
And after all the “‘ifs’’ and “‘an’s” 
And “‘only fors’” and “buts,” 
The truth about us “also rans” 
Is, we are simply “mutts.” 
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THE FORTUNATE ISLES 
By JoAQuIN MILLER 


You sail and you seek for the Fortunate Isles, 
The old Greek Isles of the yellow bird’s song? 

Then steer straight on through the watery miles, 
Straight on, straight on, and you can’t go wrong. 

Nay not to the left, nay not to the right, 

But on, straight on, and the Isles are in sight, 

The old Greek Isles where yellow birds sing 

And life lies girt with a golden ring. 


These Fortunate Isles they are not so far, 

They lie within reach of the lowliest door; 
You can see them gleam by the twilight star; 

You can hear them sing by the moon’s white shore— 
Nay, never look back! Those leveled grave stones 
They were landing steps; they were steps unto thrones 
Of glory for souls that have gone before, 

And have set white feet on the fortunate shore. 


And what are the names of the Fortunate Isles? 

Why, Duty and Love and a large Content. 
Lo! these are the Isles of the watery miles, 

That God let down from the firmament. 
Aye! Duty, and Love, and a true man’s trust; 
Your forehead to God though your feet in the dust. 
Aye! Duty to man, and to God meanwhiles, 
And these, O friend, are the Fortunate Isles. 

—From ‘‘Poems.”” Copyright by Whitaker & Ray- 
Wiggin Co. Permission of the publishers. 


FATAL 

Hsu Ping-Cheu, the popular Chinese consul at San Francisco, dis- 
cussed at a recent dinner his country’s customs. 

‘*There is one custom,” said a young girl, “that I can’t understand— 
and that is the Chinese custom of committing suicide by eating gold-leaf. 
I can’t understand how gold-leaf can kill.” 

“The partaker, no doubt,”’ smiled the consul, “‘succumbs from a 
consciousness of inward gilt.’"-—Los Angeles Times. 
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COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
GeorcE A. CLARK 
Stanford University 


HIS subject should not be treated in a narrow or technical sense. 

To consider the rate of speed in writing and in transcript of 

dictation to be attained by the graduate in shorthand, or the 

number of sets of books to be written by the student of bookkeeping, 

or the grades to be attained in geography, arithmetic, history, business 

correspondence, spelling, or any other of the so-called commercial sub- 

jects, would be an unprofitable discussion for high school teachers. I 

wish therefore to treat the subject from a broader view in an endeavor 

to set a higher standard of attainment as the goal of graduation in 
commercial subjects. 

The high school’s treatment of commercial subjects can not be 
wholly professional or technical. That is the province of the business 
college. The object of the high school is not merely the training of 
stenographers and bookkeepers—the preparation of boys and girls to 
sit at typewriters or to grind over ledgers for the rest of their days. 
Good stenographers and bookkeepers it must produce, but it must do 
more. The boys and girls it trains are the potential business men and 
women of the future. Their training as stenographers and bookkeepers 
is in reality to be the stepping stone to opportunity in a business career. 

The fundamental need of the business world is not an increased 
output, but a better quality of workers. If you were to place an 
advertisement in one of the San Francisco papers to-day for a book- 
keeper or a stenographer, you would probably get anywhere from one 
hundred to two hundred applications. There is no dearth of workers 
so far as numbers go. There are a dozen schools in the big city, and 
others in every city little or big over the country, turning out a steady 
stream of graduates technically trained in the duties of these occupa- 
tions. ‘The market is overstocked with mere stenographers and book- 
keepers. 

For the high school to develop a commercial course, or to establish a 
separate commercial high school, devoted purely to technical training in 
these subjects, means that the high school has gone into competition with 
the business college. If this is its purpose and ambition, it is a bad 
business. It would be a saving of time on the part of pupils and of 
money on the part of taxpayers for it to keep out of the field, confine 
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COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 





itself to the sphere of general education, and encourage its students to 
go to the business college for their technical training on graduation, or 
before if they can not complete the regular high school course. In five 
or six months the business college will give the high school graduate 
the technical training of a stenographer or bookkeeper and will do it 
better than the high school can hope to do it. 

The business world does not lack quantitatively for stenographers 
and bookkeepers. What it does lack, and sorely too, is educated sten- 
ographers and educated bookkeepers. It wants a class of young men, 
and young women, too, with a broader educational foundation than that 
possessed by those who are at present thronging these vocations. They 
must have a broader outlook on life, a deeper grasp upon its problems, 
and better insight in dealing with them; in short they must have that 
general training and efficiency, that ability to meet emergencies and new 
conditions, that higher education that the college and the university is 
known to give. What is needed is not young men and young women 
content to settle down to the task of mechanically grinding out letters 
or entering business records, but young men and young women who, 
capable of doing these things and doing them well, can yet see beyond 
them to higher things—workers with the power in them to become private 
secretaries, confidential assistants, and intelligent helpers to the captains of 
industry, entering into their methods and plans, gradually coming to share 
their responsibilities and ultimately becoming their substitutes when the time 
for retirement comes. As one of these captains of industry put it in an 
address before the students of Stanford University: ‘‘Business men 
need young men to act as understudies, and they are looking to the uni- 
versities for such men.”” These men will take them from the high 
school if they can get them there. 

This demand of the business world for educated assistants needs 
no special demonstration. It has forced the present commercial work 
into the high schools; it is forcing commercial training even into the 
colleges and universities. “The business man—as the lawyer, the doctor, 
the engineer, have found—is finding the need of that grasp of things 
which higher education gives. 

The high school is not the university or the college. It falls con- 
siderably short of this. But as an educational factor it is far above 
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the narrow professional business school. It represents in epitome the 
larger education of the university or college. The expression is a 
common one, that the high school is the peoples’ college. It is frequently 
stated that the high school course of to-day equals, if it does not 
actually exceed in breadth and thoroughness of training, the work of 
the college of thirty to forty years ago. Its discipline in languages and 
mathematics; its instruction in English, not merely as a vehicle of expres- 
sion but as a storehouse of literature; the breadth of information avail- 
able in its courses in history and in science constitute a comprehenisve 
educational outlook. The boy or girl who can complete such a course 
is indeed fortunate. The doors of educational possibility have been 
opened and the inspiration and impulse to enter and achieve further 
conquests have been given. 

And here is the point of my plea. It is to the commercial student 
that the high school means all this, not to the student who is preparing 
for college. To the boy about to enter the business world, the high 
school course means the end of formal education. In it he must get 
that breadth of view and inspiration which higher education gives before 
he turns aside into the prosy humdrum of business. Otherwise he will 
not get it at all. Fleeting and imperfect as the vision is, it is neverthe- 
less relatively large and important. The boy or girl who is destined 
for a business career needs this education. The business world to be 
served needs it also. The high school is prepared to give it. The 
flower of its achievement is the preparation of the boy or girl for the 
college or the university. This is exactly the education which the high 
school should give to the boy or girl of business. It is their especial 
birthright. It is unfair that they should be deprived of it by being 
lured into any two-year commercial course, or starved through a four- 
year course on the husks of commercialized grammar grade subjects, or 
that they should be segregated in separate commercial schools cut off 
from association with the students pursuing the cultural and broadening 
studies of the college preparatory course. 

The question arises at once, can the boy or girl who is to enter 
business as a stenographer or bookkeeper get the necessary training in 
these subjects and still have the time for general training in cultural 
courses? I claim that this can be done. I have in the Palo Alto 
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high school this year a class of eighteen boys and girls who are taking 
shorthand and typewriting. In less than half the year they have covered 
the theory and have made a good start in the practical side of the work. 
By June I expect these young people to be good working amanuenses, 
capable of taking a business man’s dictation at a reasonable rate, and 
thoroughly familiar with all the routine duties of a stenographer. In 
my practice and drill work with these students I shall cover the main 
points of a good text in commercial geography, requiring them to write 
it from dictation in shorthand and read it back. I shall dictate the 
words and definitions of a good business speller to them and require 
them to transcribe them. In the same way I shall cover a text on 
business correspondence and the main points of commercial law. Through 
assigned problems in correcting proof, making indices, cataloging books, 
making inventories, filing and caring for papers, I shall develop that 
familiarity with the duties and methods of a business office, a familiarity 
vastly more important to their success than any amount of class recitation 
and drill. 

For all of this I am asking of the pupils two hours of work each 
day, the equivalent of one of the four units of the high school year. 
It is not quite enough time. But it is all the time I have for the experi- 
ment. Under normal conditions I should wish three periods a week 
for the following year to complete the training of a stenographer. But 
this would be all that I should want, and it is just one and three-fifths 
of the sixteen units of the high school course. 

If I were training a bookkeeper in the high school, I should want 
no more time, and the method would be the same. The necessary 
training in arithmetic, in geography, in law, and business correspondence 
would be introduced as elements of recreation or change in connection 
with the formal writing of sets of books. In the latter part of the course 
there would be the same practical drill with the apparatus and problems 
of the business office. I would unite the practical training of book- 
keepers and stenographers in the second year three period course, the 
general methods and problems being the same. 

I have purposely spoken of the training in shorthand and in book- 
keeping separately. They should be kept separate. The boy or girl 
in the high school should not be trained in both subjects. They lead 
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to distinct occupations. For a boy or girl to be trained both to be a 
iy stenographer and a bookkeeper involves exactly the same sort of waste 
that would be involved in training a boy about to enter upon a trade to 
be both a blacksmith and a carpenter. 


ut O80: 


4. mee fraction of the high school course, | am assuming ideal conditions of 
(1. teaching which present circumstances do not warrant. The teacher who 
Bey is to do this must be more than a mere teacher, must be a successful 
} | a practical stenographer and bookkeeper familiar with every detail of the 

: i a duties of these callings and therefore able to produce results by the best 
3} fal possible methods and without waste of time and effort. As there is yet 
; : to be established in this state a proper agency department or school for 
| g the training of commercial teachers—neither university undertaking the 
work—there is lacking among commercial teachers that unity of purpose 
as el : and method which is found for example in the teaching of Latin or 
y od history. Without wishing to criticise the work of individual commercial 
ig. teachers or commercial teachers as a class, I want to emphasize the fact 
that the sum total of their work in the high schools of California to-day 

is not what it would be if as definite provision existed for their training 

by university methods and standards as exists for teachers in other 

departments of the high school work. I mention this matter in this 

paper because I do not wish to let any opportunity pass for reminding 

high school teachers that it is their duty to insist that the two universities 
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+ Be of the State, whose business it is to train high school teachers, should . 
; Py meet their just responsibility in the case of this large and important body 
ia of teachers engaged in commercial instruction in the high schools of the | 
- ‘ State. 7 


To sum up, the requirements for graduation in commercial subjects 
should embrace two general factors: 

|. The broadest and most thorough general education that the high 
, school can give. This should include at least Latin and one modern 
b : language; at least algebra and geometry; in science, at least one; all 
a " the English and all the history that is offered, the last two subjects 
being especially important. 

2. The second element is the technical training. I have suggested 
both the time and method of this. The stenographer must have certain 
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speed and certain skill; the bookkeeper must have covered certain sets 
of books involving illustrative problems They must both know how 
to spell correctly and write grammatical English. 

There are some things about this technical training of the sten- 
ographer and bookkeeper, however, which I wish to emphasize in closing. 
The general work of the high school departments is on a seventy-five per 
cent passing basis, with eighty-five to ninety-five per cent as acceptable 
and even excellent work. Such a scale of work has no place in the 
business world. ‘The spelling, punctuation, form of a letter; the footing 
of a column; the preparation of a trial balance; the computation of a 
problem in interest can not be seventy-five per cent, or even ninety-five 
per cent correct. It must be one hundred per cent. ‘The training of the 
stenographer or bookkeeper must have this element of final accuracy 
injected into it somewhere, somehow, or it will fail. 

Again, this technical training must be practical. It must leave the 
textbook, recitation stage and get down to the laboratory method. The 
pupil must not merely be told what to do, shown what to do; he must 
be made to do it, and to do it with the devices and apparatus and under 
the actual conditions of the business office. 

The duty of the high school, then, is to treat the commercial sub- 
jects, not as an independent course or a competing element within itself, 
but as one department associated with and co-operating with other de- 
partments, giving a brief, keen technical training to any boy or girl who 
wishes to become a stenographer or bookkeeper, as part of the best all 
round general education which its resources can supply. Under this 
plan the high school will be able to turn out a class of workers for 
which the business world is waiting and will readily find places. 


His QUESTIONS 


“*Mamma,”’ asks the little boy, ““what was Enoch?” 

““What was he? I don’t understand you, my son.” 

“IT mean, what language was he?” 

“What nationality? Oh, I don’t know—Hebrew, I expect.” 

“But I mean, what language was he afterward? My Sunday 
school teacher says he was translated.””—Judge. 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
A. G. BAALAM 
Principal Lompoc Grammar School 


HE teaching of music is the bane of a great many school teachers’ 
lives. Especially is this true when they are told by a county 
board of education to teach from such a page to such a page of 

a certain book prescribed in the county course of study. 

The music prescribed by county boards of education is vocal; while 
it is an admitted fact that all pupils can not sing, yet the time spent on 
vocal music we believe to be well spent from the fact that it develops 
the voices of a large percentage of pupils attending our public schools. 

There is a class of pupils, however, in our public schools who could 
sing if they were physically able. I refer to the boys who are at that 
age when their voices are unsettled. These boys are diffident. They 
know the value of notes, the tonal relations, the throat tones, etc.; but 
they are afraid to attempt the exercise for fear they will not be able to 
control the voice. 

This seems to be one of the most serious questions in regard to music 
before the teaching public to-day: How shall we teach boys music whose 
voices are unsettled ? 

In the Lompoc Grammar school, six months ago, the principal said 
to all boys in his building, “Boys, if you will buy some instrument and 
study instrumental music with me, I will excuse you from vocal music.” 
The principal remarked to some of his teachers that probably enough of 
the boys would buy instruments to have a small school band. 

Instruments began to come in. Att the end of the first six months 
we have in the school band sixty brass, three reed instruments, and four 
violins. Nearly fifty per cent of the boys of the school prefer instru- 
mental music to vocal. 

Teachers will immediately ask, How is it possible to handle so 
many pupils in instrumental music? The answer is that this can be done 
as easily as you handle your vocal music if you do your vocal music as 
it should be done. Naturally with sixty pupils studying instrumental 
music, it is necesary to make several classes. Even though the whole 
sixty should start at the same time, some would soon surpass others in 
ability and would practically be in a class by themselves. Adding to 
this the fact that they do not all start at the same time, one will readily 
see that it will be as necessary to have a class to fit the individual pupil 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


in instrumental music as in vocal music; therefore classes are formed and 
studies in music appropriate to the grade are chosen and studied with the 
instructor present. E.ach child is given the necessary assistance by the 
instructor to give him a good understanding of the subject in hand, and 
then left to practice the lesson at will. This lesson is taken up at the next 
music period to determine whether or not it has been mastered, and if 
not, the pupil is put to work when his other lessons are over to practice it 
out. 

Out of the sixty boys who are studying instrumental music, there has 
been only one absolute failure. This failure has come from the fact that 
the boy is void of any tonal relations, rhythm or any music whatever. 
If ninety-eight per cent of adolescent boys can learn instrumental music, 
does this kind of instruction pay ? 

Every boy longs for the ability to play some instrument. Did you 
ever watch the boy’s face as he saw the band on parade? How it 
kindled! How often you hear grown up men say, “How I wish I were 
able to play some instrument just for my own recreation and amusement!"’ 
Yes, how much more pleasure there would be in the homes of our nation 
if music were there! 


WILLING TO TAKE A CHANCE 

There was recently hailed into an Alabama court a little Irishman 
to whom the thing was a new experience. He was, however, unabashed, 
and wore an air of a man determined not to “get the worst of it.”” 

“*Prisoner at the bar,”’ called out the clerk, “do you wish to chal- 
lenge any of the jury?” 

Whereupon the Celt looked the men in the box over very carefully 
and with a skilled eye. 

“Well, I tell ye,”’ he finally replied, ““Oi’m not exactly in trainin’, 
but Oi think Oi could pull off a round or two with thot fat old boy 


in th’ corner.”’"—Lippincott’s. 


Why, oF Course 
He: “How clean the surf keeps the sea-shells.”’ 
She: ‘Yes; you know the sea is very tidy.” —Lippincott’s. 
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SCHOOL GARDENS 
T. L. HEATON 
Deputy Superintendent San Francisco Schools 


E have a number of school gardens in San Francisco and 
are working out several different plans. At some schools 
the geographical garden is a prominent feature. In these we 

try to raise everything which will illustrate geography. The children 
should see wheat, potatoes, corn from their planting to their maturity. 
In time we hope to supplement such gardens by a school museum in 
each building. Here would be found the raw materials of commerce 
which could not be produced in the school garden. 

We have a large garden at the Parental School where the chief 
incentive is gustatory. This garden is community property and every- 
thing raised in it is served to the pupils at their noon-day meal. This 
school teaches the boys cooking and their lunch is prepared and served 
by them. Two university students have rendered valuable assistance 
in gardening at the Parental School. 

The Sutro School garden is our largest, being one hundred and fifty 
by two hundred and forty feet. Here each grammar school pupil has 
his individual garden, in which he plants the flowers and vegetables 
assigned to his particular garden. ‘The products of the garden belong 
to the child who raises them and are taken home to the family. Parents 
and children are very enthusiastic over this garden work and it has 
turned many a backyard into a profitable garden. The work here is in 
charge of a class teacher, Miss Karatar, who takes a class daily to the 
garden from ten to eleven, which includes their recess. Each class goes 
to the garden once a week. The teacher whose class goes to the garden 
takes charge of Miss Karatar’s room. ‘The teachers co-operate in this 
work and the principal renders very valuable assistance. ‘The garden 
has a well-equipped conservatory. 

We have many vacant school lots in San Francisco and hope by 
degrees to transform many of them into gardens. The garden gives 
as much pleasure and physical development as does the playground, and 
awakens an interest in plants and outdoor life which will last far beyond 
school days. 
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Pertinent Paragraphs 


A PRAcTICAL THESIS FOR GRADUATION 

The girls who take the domestic science courses at the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College have to make themselves a complete outfit from under- 
clothing to a silk dress, before they can take a degree. Most of their 
grandmothers had to do their own dressmaking without getting a diploma 
for doing it. But whether taught at home or in school, it is a useful 
thing for young women to learn—and it is fascinating work besides.— 
Y outh’s Companion. 


THE Two-year HicH ScHooL Course 
It is to be noted that a two-year high school course would bridge 


over the critical and largely unproductive years from fourteen to sixteen. 
That this is the thought in the establishment of such a course in the 
Chicago high schools is indicated by the special courses offered, which 
include accounting, stenography, mechanical drawing, designing, ad- 
vanced carpentry, pattern making, machine shop work, electricity, house- 
hold arts. Ennglish and physical education are common to all the courses. 
Pupils who find at the end of two years that they are able to spend an 
additional two years in school can arrange to complete a regular high 
school course and so the “‘blind alley’’ in education is avoided. In com- 
menting on the two-year course, Superintendent Ella Flagg Young says 
in a recent report: “The day has passed in America when two years of 
the life of a boy or girl who is going out without a college education can 
be treated as of little value in the high school.” 


KEEPING SAVED FROM OLD Focyism 

Professor James asserts that the age of old fogyism begins at about 
twenty-five. Certain it is that ideas tend to become fixed and experience 
loses some of its flexibility early in adult life. 

How can the teacher be saved from old fogyism? This type of 
salvation admits of no formal analysis—it must be worked out by the 
individual with fear and trembling—but the following suggestions seem 
pertinent: 

1. Our educational theory and practice are in a stage of transition. 
Nobody fully comprehends the movement. Hence it is folly for any 
teacher to proceed as if he knew all about it. On the contrary, it is the 
duty of every thoughtful teacher to avoid sweeping assertions and a 
dogmatic manner. 
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2. Narrowness follows in the wake of indigestion. Teachers who 
overwork, neglect sleep and other means of recreation— in short, sub- 
ordinate health to knowledge—are already numbered among the lost. 

3. Sociability—getting on in life—emotion—love are the big 
things. Reveal yourself to your pupils; live the things you stand for— 
and you shall be saved. 

4. Have a teaching hobby by approaching some subject from a new 
angle. ‘This will keep the mind open and alert for new ideas and better 
ways—and thereby meet conditions from normal growth.—E. E. 


McLaughlin in School News. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 

For at least a generation we have been waking to the knowledge 
that there must be additional education beyond that provided in the 
public school as it is managed to-day. Our school system has hitherto 
been well nigh wholly lacking on the side of industrial training, of the 
training which fits a man for the shop and the farm. This is a most 
serious lack, for no one can look at the peoples of mankind as they 
stand at present without realizing that industrial training is one of the 
most potent factors in national development. We of the United States 
must develop a system under which each individual citizen shall be 
trained so as to be effective individually as an economic unit, and fit to 
be organized with his fellows so that he and they can work in efficient 
fashion together. This question is vital to our future progress, and public 
attention should be focused upon it. Surely it is eminently in accord 
with the principles of our democratic life that we should furnish the 
highest average industrial training for the ordinary skilled workman. But 
it is a curious thing that in industrial training we have tended to devote our 
energies to producing high grade men at the top rather than in the ranks. 
Our engineering schools, for instance, compare favorably with the best 
in Europe, whereas we have done almost nothing to equip the private 
soldiers of the industrial army—the mechanic, the metal worker, the 
carpenter. Indeed, too often our schools train away from the shop 
and the forge; and this fact together with the abandonment of the old 
apprentice system, has resulted in such an absence of facilities for pro- 
viding trained journeymen that in many of our trades most of the recruits 
among workmen are foreigners. Surely this means that there must be 
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some systematic method provided for training young men in the trades, 
and that this must be co-ordinated with the public school system. No 
industrial school can turn out a finished journeyman; but it can furnish 
the material out of which a finished journeyman can be made, just as an 
engineering school furnishes the training which enables its graduates 
speedily to become engineers.—T heodore Roosevelt. 


RuHopes STUDENT DISAPPOINTED 


After three years’ sojourn at Oxford University, a Philadelphian 
who won a Rhodes scholarship has returned and is not highly enthusiastic 
over the benefits he has received. His objection to the English University 
system seems to be that it is devoted too much to the social side of life and 
too little to academic subjects. 

We must remember that young Englishmen are sent to Oxford with 
very different objects than a student in this country goes to college. Here 
we seek preparation in the sciences and other branches of knowledge, 
designed to fit us for the practical work of life. But in England a young 
man goes to Oxford to receive culture and polish. His studies are only 
minor matters, for there are no recitations, and even the examinations are 
few and far between and they can be put off. 

A very important part of the life there, says this critical Rhodes 
scholar, is the giving of “breakfasts.” A great deal of money and time 
are devoted to these functions, and it is here that the students form social 
connections which are very likely to continue through life. Scholarship as 
we know it counts for very littlke—the objects of education being entirely 
different from what they are in this country.— Exchange. 


ScHOooL Savincs BANKS 


The system of school savings banks started twenty-five years ago by 
J. H. Thiry, of Long Island City, N. Y., has prospered amazingly. In 
1,168 schools in 118 cities of this country over $5,000,000 has been 
deposited. The New York City school children have saved fully 
$1,500,000. The system has spread to twenty-three states and also 
to Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines. It has also been adopted in 
other lands, having been cordially welcomed in Canada. In nine years 


$270,000 has been deposited in the schools of Toronto alone. In 
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France there are banks in 11,000 schools, with more than $1,500,000 
deposited. Algeria has also taken up the plan. In south and west 
Australia it has been made a part of the postal savings system. More 
than 10,000,000 children have participated in this good work. 

W orld’s Chronicle. 


THE CuHicaco SUPERINTENDENCY 

The optimist will probably say that the election of a woman sixty- 
four years old to the superintendency of the Chicago schools is a concrete 
testimonial to the service that womanhood is giving in the schools of the 
land and to the importance of conserving for the rising generation the 
valuable experience of those who have long given efficient service in the 
cause of education. And the optimist is generally right—Supt. C. P. 
Carey of Wisconsin. 


THE U. S. GovERNMENT HELPs To ProvipE PLAYGROUNDS 

The United States Government, through its official custodian of 
grounds and buildings, has made a splendid ruling in regard to the 
use to which vacant lots may be put. There are, it is said, over 130 
building sites located in various parts of the country, and until buildings 
are erected, these are to be used for children’s playgrounds. Provision 
must of course be made for local trusteeship of the Government's 
property. 

Does this ruling not carry with it suggestions to private corporations 
or individuals to allow vacant lots to be used for this or similar purposes 
for the good of the community ?—A tlantic Educational Journal. 





A LEAGUE OF LITTLE MOTHERS 

New York City’s Board of Health some time ago organized over 
twenty thousand school girls into a “*Little Mothers’ League."’ These 
girls range from six to fourteen years old. Most of them have to care 
for small brothers and sisters during the day while the mothers are at 
work earning a living. 

The object of the League is to bring these girls together in various 
playgrounds and school-houses, and to teach them how to take care 
of their charges. Each “‘little mother’’ brings the baby, and doctors 
and nurses talk to them about foods, baths and clothing, and other 
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things of that sort, and give practical demonstrations. Besides using 
much of this information to good advantage themselves, the girls take it 
home to their mothers; and it is believed that the League will be a great 
promoter of good health.—School and Home. 















Hot AIR FOR THE DISINFECTION OF SCHOOL Books 

Dr. H. Renney, public health officer of Sunderland, England, has 
recently made some interesting experiments in the disinfection of books. 
He announces his experiments in public health, finding that formaldehyde 
is not an efficient agent for killing disease germs in books and that steam 
is not satisfactory because of the injury that it does the binding. 

Dr. Renney made his experiments by infecting books with the germs 
of scarlet fever, diphtheria, and typhoid. He believes that the best disin- 
fectant for books is hot air, to which he exposes his books for an hour or 
two at 180 or 190 degrees centigrade. This, he found, kills every germ 
and did not soften the glue or binding.—A merican School Board Journal. 
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SIMPLICITY AT GRADUATION 

A paragraph, which is “going the rounds,” calls attention to the 
utility of a branch of manual training instruction that was never much 
thought of in the United States until a few years ago. It states that for 
the purpose of illustrating the value of a dressmaking department, twenty- 
seven out of two hundred and fifty upper class girls in an eastern high 
school made the dresses which they wore at the graduating exercises at a 
cost of about one dollar each. The paragraph also states that as these 
girls sat with their classmates, who wore the usual expensive graduation 
dresses, the principal was unable to pick out the dollar gowns from 


those which cost fifty dollars—School Education. 






Foop AND CHILD DEGENERACY 

The following opinion is expressed by Dr. Eichholz, a member of 
the British medical board of education department: “I hold a very firm 
opinion which is shared by medical men, members of educational com- 
mittees, managers, teachers, and others conversant with the condition of 
school children, that food is at the base of all evils of child degeneracy; 
that is to say, if we take steps to insure the proper, adequate feeding of 
children, the evil will rapidly cease.” 
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Gleanings 


Supt. C. L. McLane, president of the California Council of Educa- 


tion, has appointed the following committees: 


1. RURAL SUPERVISION—E. W. Lindsay, Lulu E. White, J. W. 
Linscott, Mamie V. Lehner, Edward L. Hardy, Dr. Ellwood P. 
Cubberley ,Jas. B. Davidson, Chas. H. Camper, Chas. N. Shane, 


2. READJUSTMENT OF CouRSES OF STUDY AND CERTIFICATION 
OF TEACHERS—Dr. Alexis F. Lange, Will C. Wood, Percy F. 
Davidson, C. H. Covell, Frederick Liddeke, Allison Ware, Delia 
D. Fish, Frank F. Bunker, J. A. Cranston. 


3. PERSONNEL AND DUTIES OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
OR COMMISSION—Duncan MacKinnon, Dr. M. E. Dailey, Dr. 
J. F. Millspaugh, A. L. Hamilton, Champ S. Price, T. J. Phillips, 
W. H. Murphy, O. W. Erlewine, A. N. Wheelock, Geo. W. Frick. 

4. INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—Col. Harris Weinstock, Jas. A. Barr, 
Arthur F. Chamberlain, Geo. A. Merrill, Jas. E. Addicott, Ednah 
A. Rich, J. H. Francis, Horace M. Rebok, James Ferguson. 


5. HEALTH SUPERVISION—E. Morris Cox, Hugh S. Baldwin, Geo. 
F. Leslie, Dr. E. B. Hoag, Alfred Roncovieri, A. N. Simons, Craig 
Cunningham, H. H. McCutcheon, Roy W. Cloud. 


6. PLAYGROUND MovemMeNnt—W. M. Mackay, J. E. Rogers, 
Minnie Coulter, Dr. Everett C. Beach, Mrs. May Cheney, F. W. 
Conrad, Dr. Oliver P. Jenkins, Alex Sherriffs, Dr. W. F. Snow. 


7. CODIFICATION OF SCHOOL Law—Mark Keppel, A. J. Cloud, 
J. E. Reynolds, J. D. Sweeney, Dr. Wm. Carey Jones, Agnes E. 
Howe, J. W. McClymonds. 

8. MoraL EpucATION—Mrs. Clara L. Partridge, Noel H. Garrison, 
Mrs. Mary W. George, Ora Lovejoy, C. E. Rugh, A. S. Mc- 
Pherron, Dr. Milton E. Blanchard, H. O. Williams, Rose 
Hardenburg. 

9. TEACHERS’ EMPLOYMENT BuREAU—D. R. Jones, Helen E. 
Matthewson, J. D. Graham, Mrs. Minnie R. O’Neil, D. T. Bate- 
man, Lewis B. Avery, C. L. Biedenbach, A. J. Hennessy. 


Los Angeles has proved its educational leadership in a very practical 
way. It has shown its appreciation of the services of Supt. J. H. Francis 
by raising his salary from $5,000 to $6,000. When a big man and a 
big job are well met, as in this instance, it is well to safeguard both by 
giving the man tangible evidence of the appreciation of the people. 
Nothing talks louder than money. 


Anthony Rose, principal of the high school at Cedarville, has been 


elected to the principalship of the high school at Alturas. The vacancy. 
at Cedarville will be filled by J. C. Raymond. 
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The new normal school at Fresno has opened with a faculty of 
thirteen. Dr. E. R. Snyder, formerly of the San Jose normal, is vice- 
president and assistant superintendent of the Fresno schools. Dr. Snyder 
will be at the head of the training department of the normal. Mrs. 
Edna Orr James, formerly of the Stockton schools and one of the best 
known primary workers in the State, will be Dr. Snyder’s assistant in the 
training school. J. B. Cochrane comes from the New Platz normal 
(New York) to take charge of the work in agriculture in the normal 
school and also in the city schools. 


Hugh A. Owen, principal of the Orosi high school, goes to the 
principalship of the Exeter high school. J. G. Gwartney, teacher of 
mathematics in the Mountain View high school, will succeed Mr. Owen 
at Orosi. 


M. A. Kaylor, who has been teaching science in the Etna Mills high 
school, has been chosen principal of the Wheatland high school. 


Harlan C. Smith has resigned as principal of the Winters high 
school. His successor is Miss Louise Mayne, who has been teaching 
English in the same school. 


Nevada City has voted $30,000 for a new high school building. 


Dedication ceremonies of the new Haight school in Alameda were 
held on September Ist. Addresses were made by Mayor W. H. Noy, 
Hon. Frank Otis, Supt. Edward Hyatt, Supt. Geo. W. Frick, Dr. 
Edward R. Taylor, Supt. Will C. Wood and Principal G. E. Fur- 
bush. The new structure is one of the finest grammar school buildings 
in California. It is a model in convenient arrangements, sanitary safe- 
guards, and artistic architecture. We recommend a visit to teachers, 
superintendents and trustees who are contemplating building. 


Frederick L. Wharff leaves the principalship of the Weaverville high 
school to be principal of the high school at Danville. Ralph W. Everett 
becomes principal at Weaverville. 

Miss Louise McDanell of the high school faculty at Alhambra, 
has been appointed research scholar in Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University for 1911-1912. Miss McDanell is a graduate of Stanford 
University. 


Francis K. Jonas, principal of the San Jacinto high school, has 
accepted the principalship of the Santa Paula high school. 


E. P. Halley of the Hitchcock Military Academy has accepted 
the principalship of the Newman high school, vice Wm. D. Root, who 
resigned to accept a position in the Glendale high school. 
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Earth’s Wonders 


There are just two: 
GRAND CANYON 
Over a mile deep, 13 miles wide, 


217 miles long, and painted like a 
sunset. 





YOSEMITE VALLEY 


A place of marvelous beauty, 
Towering cliffs, 

Our folders are really picture books Stupendous’7 waterfalls, 
of these places. Ask for them. Big Trees not far away. 
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Machinery © Electrical Co. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
POWER PLANTS AND VACUUM SWEEPING SYSTEM 


We have installed Heating and Ventilating Plants in more than 
300 Schools in California and Arizona, among which are the 
following: 

San Jose High School Building, San Jose, Cal. 

Horace Mann Grammar School Building, San Jose, Cal. 

Washington Grammar School Building, San Jose, Cal. 


Lowell Grammar School Building, San Jose, Cal. 
Lincoln Grammar School Building, San Jose, Cal. 
Grant Grammar School Building, San Jose, Cal. 
Five Buildings, Agnews Insane Asylum, Agnews, Cal. 


We have installed Spencer Vacuum Cleaning Apparatus in the 
following: 


Redlands Polytechnic High School, Redlands, Cal. 
Huntington Park Polytechnic High School, Huntington Park. 
Alhambra Grammar School, Alhambra, Cal. 
Whittier Polytechnic High School, Whittier, Cal. 
Anaheim Sanitarium, Anaheim, Cal. 
Adams Street School, Phoenix, Arizona. 


MACHINERY & ELECTRICAL CO. LOS ANGELES 
351-353 NORTH MAIN STREET 
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GLEANINGS 


The regular monthly meetings of the School Women’s Club, La 
Primera, of which Mrs. M. L. O'Neal is president, have been most 
interesting during the past few months. As a number of the members 
have been abroad, the program has included delightful accounts of their 
experiences. At a recent meeting Miss Wiebalk, Miss Deane, Miss 
Castlehun thus regaled their fellow members, and Miss Jewett contrib- 
uted a most interesting paper on the new school of architecture, drawing 
her illustrations from the buildings of new San Francisco. 


J. E. Rogers of the Chico high school has resigned to accept a 
position in one of the San Francisco high schools. 


A department of agriculture has been added to the Lompoc high 
school. E. P. Terry of Ferndale will handle the work. 


Supt. William H. Hanlon held the Contra Costa county institute 
at Richmond, September 5th-8th. The work began with a delightful 
evening concert. The instructors were Miss Anna Wiebalk, Frank Kent, 
Miss Efe B. McFadden, Mrs. Edna Orr James, Gilbert N. Brink, 
D. R. Jones, Dr. David P. Barrows, Miss Agnes Howe, Supt. Frank 
F. Bunker, Dr. Richard G. Boone, and Dr. W. Scott Thomas. An 
interesting, instructive feature of the institute was an excursion on Thurs- 
day afternoon to Winehaven and the Standard Oil refinery.. 


Charles Davis has accepted the principalship of the Esparto high 
school, vice Dr. M. S. Cross, deceased. 


A department of hygiene for girls in the three Oakland high schools, 
with Dr. Florence Sylvester as instructor, has been established by the 
Oakland board of education. Dr. Sylvester will give the girls instruc- 
tion on subjects that have been discussed before the boys of the school 
department in the last year by Dr. N. K. Foster, medical director. 
She will lecture to eighth grade grammar school pupils and to high school 
pupils on all phases of hygiene. Sex physiology will be prominent in the 
course. Dr. Sylvester is a graduate of the University of Minnesota and 
of the medical department of the University of California. She has done 
research work at the University of Berlin, and on her return from Europe 
was an interne at the hospital for women and children in Syracuse, New 
York. In the last university semester she was a lecturer in hygiene at 
Berkeley. 

The annual meeting of the California Teachers’ Association— 
Northern Section will be held at Chico, October 24th-27th. President 
Lulu E. White has nearly completed an excellent program. There will 
be a meeting of the California Council of Education at Chico on October 
28th, following the close of the Association. 
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The Health Index 
of Children 


BY 


Dr. Ernest Bryant Hoag 


has been adopted by the 
Teachers’ Reading Circles of 
Virginia and Alabama. In 
California it has been adopted 
very generally by the County 
Boards of Education. Price 
80c net, postpaid. 


Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





The 
Fisk Teachers ‘Agencies 


30,000 Positions Filled 
4,800 om Pacific Coast 


THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
IN THE WORLD 


CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


LOS ANGELES, 238 Douglas Bldg. 
BERKELEY, 2142 Shattuck Avenue 


OTHER OFFICES 


Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Chicago, Ill., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Denver, Colo., Spokane, 
Wash., Portland, Ore. 


Send for Agency Manual and 
Registration Form Free 


“The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies have had a 
wonderful record and their managers are men 
of integrity and ability.''--Western Journal of 
Education 








“BLUE BOND” 
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Trade Mark Registered 


ON YOUR 


Composition Books 


Spelling Tablets 


Student’s Note Books 


The Best and most Comprehensive Line of 
School Stationery 


Write for Catalogue 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 


AGENTS FOR ALL 
SCHOOL BOOK PUBLISHERS 


565-571 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


252 S. SPRING STREET 
LOS ANGELES 
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GLEANINGS 


A list of the principal topics discussed by the school trustees of 
Solano county at the recent trustees’ institute may prove suggestive to 
other superintendents: election of trustees, purchasing supplies, agents 
or local dealers, library books, selection of teachers, tenure, contracts, 
salaries, funds, holidays, better buildings, playgrounds, drinking cups, 
supplementary books, compulsory attendance, supervision for towns, 
special music teachers, consolidation of districts. Supt. Dan H. White 
deserves credit for a good program and a profitable meeting. 


E. B. Reuter of Columbia, Mo., has been elected principal of the 
new Tuolumne union high school. 


C. E. Frazier, principal of the East Whittier grammar school, has 
accepted the principalship of the Highland grammar school, vice James 
Winne, resigned. Mr. Winne will go to Riverside next year. 


One of the most interesting exhibits made during the recent meeting 
of the N. E. A. in San Francisco was that of the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company. The exhibit included pencils at various stages of manufac- 
ture, and a fine collection of drawings from well known public schools— 
primary, grammar and high. ‘The exhibit included pencil drawings 
and colored crayon work, both pastels and wax crayons. More than 
three thousand visitors registered at the headquarters in the St. Francis. 


John B. Nichols has been elected principal of the Compton high 
school, vice Will L. Frew, resigned. 


E. A. Powers, principal of the Paso Robles high school, has 
accepted a position as teacher of English in the Chico Normal. 


Mrs. N. E. Davidson of Kings county held the first trustees’ institute 
in that county in June. Nearly all of the districts of the county were 
represented. Assemblyman G. W. Wyllie discussed recent educational 
legislation from the standpoint of a trustee and a legislator. Mr. Job 
Wood spoke to the trustees concerning recent educational legislation. 
In response to questions Mr. Wood gave an interesting review of the text- 
book system of California. 


J. E. Webb has been elected principal of the Hughson high school, 
vice W. W. Mowerm, who has accepted the principalship of the Latoa 
high school. 


E. W. Stoddard, principal of the high school at Martinez, goes to 
the principalship of the high school at Vacaville. 


D. O. Brillhart, principal of the Visalia high school, has accepted 
the principalship of the high school at Martinez. 
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A Pencil for Little Folks 


_Every teacher of little children knows how the little hands 
grip the pencil for dear life. She knows how hard it is to develop 
a free, easy movement in writing. 


Bradley’s Black Makes Writing Easy 


This pencil is big and comfortable. A child can not write small, 
cramped letters with it. 


Let Us Send You a Free Sample 


We will send one of these pencils free on request to any teacher, 
principal or superintendent. Try it and be convinced of its worth. 


We are Headquarters for Kindergarten and Primary Supplies 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


575 Market Street, San Francisco 





Gordon Teacher’s Manual 


PRICE 60c 


If you are to teach the Gordon Method this fall for the first 


time, the new Manual will be indispensable. 


If you are thoroughly familiar with the method, the Manual will 
give you helpful suggestions, and the Word List,—an appendix, 
containing 7325 words,—will save you much time and labor. 


If you are not familiar with the Gordon Method, the Manual 
will point the way to quadruple your efficiency. 


Don’t fail to get the Gordon Teacher’s Manual. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, 565 Market St., San Francisco 
Represented by G. H. CHILCOTE, Manager. CHARLES F. SCOTT 
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GLEANINGS 


Hon. Samuel T. Black, formerly president of the San Diego 
normal, has returned with his daughter from a trip round the world. 
Mr. Black is strong and hearty and full of pleasant reminiscences of 
his trip. We hope to be able to present in a future number some of 
Mr. Black’s impressions of foreign countries. 


Prescott F. Jernegan of the San Jose high school has been elected 
principal of the high school at Hilo in the Hawaiian Islands. 


B. S. Lobdell has been elected secretary of the State Textbook 
Committee, vice Geo. L. Sackett, who resigned to accept a principal- 
ship in Oakland. Mr. Lobdell has had wide experience in both the 
making and the selling of books. ‘This secretaryship is at best a trying 
position. We bespeak for Mr. Lobdell the sympathetic co-operation 
of the school people of California. 


The Columbia school of Pasadena, Mr. Bigham, principal, has 
been awarded a banner by the Audubon Society of California for having 
the largest Audubon Society in the State in proportion to the number 
of pupils in the school. 


An announcement of unusual interest is the publication in September 
of the first volume of a quarterly to be known as Vocational Education. 
Charles A. Bennett, well known as the editor of the Manual Training 
Magazine, will be the editor, aided by an excellent staff and an advisory 
board numbering some of our greatest authorities in vocational education. 
There is certainly a place for a strong journal dealing with this broad, 
important subject. We shall await the first number with much interest. 


Dr. Henry Meade Bland of the San Jose Normal has been granted 
a sabbatical year. Dr. Bland will spend most of the year in the East. 
He will be at Harvard for a time. In his absence Dr. Anna Nicholson 
will take charge of the Pacific Short Story Club Magazine, of which 
Dr. Bland has long been the efficient editor. 


Geo. Albee has been elected principal of the Paso Robles high. 


Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, director of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, and formerly director of physical training in the New York public 
schools, has written a noteworthy series of articles on athletics in their 
relation to health, for Lippincott’s Magazine. The first of these, ““The 
Requirements of Healthful Exercise,”’ appeared in the June number. 
That in July is entitled ‘““Games and Gangs.” It deals with the ever- 
present boy problem, and will prove a revelation to worried parents 
and harassed teachers. Dr. Gulick’s long and varied career in the 
fields of hygiene and education renders him well equipped for writing 
on such topics, and the papers may be regarded as authoritative. 
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Every School in California 


should have the latest and best supplementary volume in geography— 
North America, in the Series of ““The Continents and Their People,” 
By JAMEs F. and ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 
Price 55 cents net 
This little book is peculiarly fortunate in its authorship, for it 
combines the work of a specialist in geography, and an authority in 


pedagogy. Both authors have had much experience in elementary 
schools and are well known to all California teachers. 


It presents fully and interestingly the more important geographical 
units and will be found valuable for study as well as for reading. 


It fits admirably with the course of study for the sixth grade. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
565 MARKET STREET = SAN FRANCISCO 


To the Teachers 
of California 


By the time this number of the News reaches you, vacation will 
have ended and you will be busy in the organization of your new 
year’s work. 

THE WESTERN NORMAL extends to you its best wishes for 
a most pleasant and prosperous year, and indulges the hope that the 
year may bring us closer together, that we may know one another 
better, and that we may be able to serve one another and the public 
better. 


WESTERN NORMAL 


632 E. MAIN ST. 
STOCKTON - - CALIFORNIA 
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Our Book Shelf 


LATIN FOR BEGINNERS. By Benjamin L. D’Ooge, Professor of 
Latin in the Michigan State Normal College. Cloth, 348 pages. 
Price, $1. Ginn & Co., 717 Market street, San Francisco. 


Once more Ginn & Co. has succeeded in putting out a singularly 
attractive book on a dull subject. Why people will insist upon making 
Latin compulsory is more than we can see. But since it is so, this book 
will go a long way toward making children like the subject. A limited 
vocabulary with a large amount of simple reading matter makes the book 
teachable. The mastery of forms is sugar-coated, better than we could 
have imagined. Several full-page colored illustrations of Roman scenes 
add interest and dignity. ‘The entire book is good—too good for the 
subject. 































THE CONTINENTS AND THEIR PEopPLE—NorTH AMERICA. By 
James F. Chamberlain and Arthur H. Chamberlain. Cloth, 299 
pages. Price, 55 cents. The Macmillan Co., 565 Market street, 


San Francisco. 


This is a geographical reader of the right sort. Simply and interest- 
ingly written, full of choice illustrations, attractively dressed, this book 
will be welcomed everywhere. It touches on many things—history, 
simple physiography, industries, natural wonders, etc. The unifying 
principle, however, is the continent as the home of people. It will add 
life and strength to the regular text in geography. We are proud of the 
Chamberlain brothers for having written this book. Successful authors 


both, this first work in collaboration reaches the expected high standard. 
It is a good book all the way. 


How THE Wor Lp Is Housep. By Frank George Carpenter, author 
of Carpenter’s Geographical Readers. Cloth, 12mo, 352 pages, 
with illustrations. Price, 60 cents. American Book Company, 
565 Market street, San Francisco. 


This is the third volume of the series of Readers on Commerce and . 
Industry by this popular and interesting writer. He takes the children 5 
all over the globe, to learn for themselves where the materials in their 
houses come from and how they are prepared for use. They also 
study the houses of other countries, and in their travels learn to know 
the principal trade routes and the world of commerce. The evolution 
of the house is first shown, from the den of the cave man to the modern ‘ 
steel structure. The pupils travel among the tent dwellers, and visit the 
people who live in huts and those who have houses of grass, cane, and 
leaves. They peep into the old houses of Asia and Africa, and see 
something of those of Europe and the other continents. They have also 
a, glance at buildings of the past, before taking up the study of the 
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Primary 
Occupation Work 


By ETTA MERRIC GRAVES 


Three Volumes. Price 50c each. 


Vol. I—First Term. 

For Sept., Oct., Nov., and Dec. 
Vol. Ii—Second Term. 

For Jan., Feb. and March. 
Vol. UI—Third Term. 

For Apr., May and June. 


With the fund of occupation 






For That New School 
Building 


You will want the best Furniture 


and equipment the market affords. 


There is nothing better to be had, 
at any price, than 


HYLOPLATE BLACKBOARDS 
and TRIUMPH DESKS 










For twenty years we have been 
supplying the schools of the Pacific 
Coast with THE BEST. 


Write us your requirements or 
ask for catalogs. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


312 South Broadway 365 Market Street 


work which these books offer, 
the teacher’s daily task is light- 
ened, and the children’s interest 
and eagerness to do the work 
are increased. 

The books are fully illustrated 
with photographs of the finished 
work, charts, patterns, and 
poster work. 

The work is arranged sys- 
tematically as a daily program, 
with carefully developed _ se- 
quences. 


Educational Publishing Co. 


717 MARKET St., San Francisco 





Los Angeles San Francisco 


The Supreme Authority ee 


WEBSTERS ee 
NEW INTERNATIONAL | 
DICTIONARY ~ THe Merriam WessTeR 


These are only samples of vehiione a of 
unbiased and intelligent commendations 
from the highest sources which establish 
the standing of the New International as 
the SUPREME AUTHORITY. 


California Supt. Public Instruction, 
Edward Hyatt: 

“Fully modern and comprehensive. A 

most desirable reference book for daily 

use.”’ 

















































The Only New culating’ eiens 
in many years. 

An Encyclopedia. Contains the pith and 
essence of an authoritative library. 

Covers every field of knowledge. 

The Only dictionary with the New Divided Page. 

400,000 Words Defined. 6000 Illustrations. 2700 
Pages. Cost $400, 


Pres. David Starr Jordan, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University: 


MNT eee) ee 


“lt am very much pleased with 
the thoroughness of the 
revision, and the com- 
pactness and accuracy of 
the definitions.”’ 


San Francisco Call: 























KEEP ABREAST of the Times. Let us tell you 
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LE LLL CA 


“Tt is titanic, about the New International, GET THE BEST. 
complete and ac- 
curate.” Write for Gag scam fall aaa etc. ee this paper 
G. & Cc. MERRIAM Co., Springfield, Mass. Fs 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 


sources and manufacture of building materials—including all kinds of 
wood, stone, and metals. Other travels are devoted to glass, paper, 
paint, and to the heating, lighting, and water supply. Furniture, rugs, 
carpets, and other fittings of the house are also taken up, as well as 
methods of building, hotel life, the wonders of our factories, etc. The 
numerous illustrations from photographs, many of them of unusual scenes, 
add much to the helpfulness and attractiveness of this live book for live, 
wide-awake boys and girls. 


A SENATOR OF THE Firties. By Jeremiah Lynch. Cloth, 246 
pages. Price, $1.50. A.M. Robertson, 222 Stockton street, San 


Francisco. 


A very readable biography of David C. Broderick, who was United 
States Senator from California from 1857 till his death in 1859. Those 
were tempestuous times in California, and Broderick’s fighting career and 
early death at the hands of David S. Terry, were typical of this era. 
There is much stirring history woven into this life of Broderick. The 
work of the Vigilance Committees and the hanging of Casey and Cora 
are clearly presented. Californians of to-day may well study this 
history of our red-blooded pioneers. 


PuBLic EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA. By John Swett. Cloth, 324 
pages. Price, $1.00. American Book Company, 565 Market 


street, San Francisco. 


An interesting account of the origin and development of public 
education in California, with the author’s personal reminiscences of half 
a century. As principal of grammar schools and of the girls’ high 
school, and superintendent of schools in San Francisco, and as state 
superintendent of public instruction in California, he has always been in 
the vanguard of progress. ‘The early struggles in founding the public 
school system, the fight against political dictation, the framing of the 
school laws and their various revisions, the growth of the system during 
its first half century, and the professional spirit of the teacher as exhib- 
ited in the present efficiency of the California schools, are set forth in 
a very readable manner. 


The United States Bureau of Education has just issued a book 
on “American Schoolhouses,”” by Dr. Fletcher B. Dresslar. Dr. Dress- 
lar’s many friends in California will be interested in this valuable book. 
It is written in a clear, interesting style and is thoroughly illustrated. 
It will prove of great assistance all over the country. We congratulate 
Dr. Dresslar on the completion of this helpful work. 
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Unsurpassed for 
Scenic Grandeur 


When going East, be sure to go via the world’s 
pictoral route, the 


Western Pacific 


Railway 


The New Cross-Continent Line 





For one hundred miles through the marvelous gorge 
of the Sierras—the Feather River Canyon. Palatial 
Trains and Perfected Service, affording every comfort 
known to railroad travel. Smooth, speedy, safe. 
Through new lands, scenes, cities. For information 
and sleeping-car reservations, ask any Ticket Agent, 
or address 


E. L. LOMAX G. F. HERR 
Passenger Traffic Manager Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agent 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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THE RIVERSIDE READERS. By James H. Van Sickle, Superintendent 
of Baltimore Schools, and Wilhelmina Seegmiller, Director of Art, 


Indianapolis Schools. Primer, 30 cents. First Reader, 35 cenw. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. 


These are two beautiful books. They are filled with choice illus- 
trations, and every illustration is in color. As might have been expected 
from these publishers and authors, the books are literary rather than 
mechanical. The rhythmical element necessary in all good primary 
readers is furnished in some of the best rhymes approved by childhood. 
The drill work thus falls naturally on a basis of literary content. If the 
entire series, when completed, reaches the high standard maintained in 
these first books, it will indeed be a memorable series. 


SELECTED REapincs. By M. A. L. Lane. For the Seventh Grade— 
365 pages—60 cents. For the Eighth Grade—86 pages—30 
cents. Ginn & Co., 717 Market street, San Francisco. 

These two volumes for the seventh and eighth grades have been 
prepared for the main purpose of furnishing good materials for apprecia- 
tive reading. A few simple notes clear up obscure references that are 
essential to an understanding of the text. The first book includes the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, How They Brought the Good News, and 
Herve Riel by Browning; Ivry by Macaulay; and Christmas Stories 
by Dickens. The second book contains Hale’s Man Without a Country; 
Longfellow’s Skeleton in Armor; Macaulay’s Horatius; Lowell’s The 
Singing Leaves, and Washington; Browning’s Incident of the French 
Camp; Lowell’s Under the Willows; Byron’s Apostrophe to the 
Ocean; and Shelley’s To A Skylark. 


History OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Reuben Post Halleck, 
M.A., Principal, Male High School, Louisville, Ky. Cloth, 432 
pages, illustrated. Price, $1.25. American Book Company, 565 
Market street, San Francisco. 

A worthy companion volume to the author’s successful English 
Literature. It describes the greatest achievements in American literature 
from colonial times to the present, placing emphasis not only upon men, 
but also upon literary movements, the causes of which are thoroughly 
investigated. Further, the relation of each period of American literature 
to the corresponding epoch of English literature has been carefully 
brought out—and each period is illuminated by a brief survey of its 
history. At the end A Glance Backward emphasizes in brief compass 
the most important truths taught by American literature. The book is 
profusely and attractively illustrated. 
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Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 


154 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Factories: 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Frankfurt, Germany 


The difficulty of projecting Opaque Objects is solved by our New Lantern 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Also permit us to quote you on Microscopes and Laboratory Supplies 





RUSTEES - 

EACHERS REMEMBER that the best interests of SCHOOLS, and of 
TEACHERS who are candidates for positions, are secured 
by the 

BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge for consulting us. Calvin Esterly 
. C. Boynton 717 Market St., San Francisco 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 511 First Nat. Bank Bidg., Berkeley 
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Carnegie College—Home Study—Free Tuition 

Salaries raised by Home Study. Teachers prepared for county and state 
examinations. Why not take some studies while teaching? Positions secured 
for our graduates. Why not take our Normal, Teachers’ Professional, 
Grammar School, High School, College Preparatory, Agricultural, Book- 
keeping, Penmanship, Shorthand, Typewriting, Civil Service, Engineering, 
Language, or Drawing Course by correspondence while employed at your 
regular work? Matriculation fee $5. Tuition free to first representatives 
from each postoffice. Sample lessons sent on request. Full information for 
the asking. For Free Tuition Scholarship, apply to Dept. A, Carnegie 
College, Rogers, Ohio. 





PHYSitcs 
Your CHEMISTRY Order 
SCIENCE 


WILL BE FILLED TO YOUR 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION BY 


University Apparatus Co. 
2229 McGee Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


Sole Agent For--- CHICAGO APPARATUS CO. 
CALIFORNIA, ARIZONA AND NEVADA 


SEND FOR NEW NET PRICE LISTS, CATALOGS, ETC. 
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The business world demands 


| Remington 


OPERATORS 


And 
are a good 


Remington 
Operator, 
the business 
world demands 


ir 


The proof of thisdemand “3ggimem 

is the fact that Remington ' 

Employment Department activities 
are breaking all records. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
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(Solden State 
LiMtit & 


THE EMBODIMENT: OF THE BEST IN THE RAIL- 
ROAD WORLD OF TRAVEL, INSURING A TRIP 
OF COMFORT, CONVENIENCE AND ENJOYMENT 


DAILY BETWEEN SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO VIA LOS 
ANGELES AND EL PASO 


SOUTHERN 
PACIEIC 


TICKET OFFICES: 
FLOOD BUILDING, PALACE HOTEL 
MARKET STREET FERRY DEPOT 
THIRD AND TOWNSEND STS. DEPOT 
BROADWAY anp 13TH ST., OAKLAND 
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